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Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution. 


No.  1 


INTRODUCED  BY  MR.  DREW, 
January  14,  1909. 


Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations. 


ASSEMBLY  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  No.  1, 

Whereas:  On  February  12th  next  will  occur  the  one  hun- 

2  dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  greatest  exponent  of  civil 

3  liberty  in  America,  the  people's  champion  and  friend;  Abra- 

4  ham  Lincoln  and, 

5  Whereas:  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  show 

6  grateful  recognition  of  his  life  and  character: 

7  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  hour  between  eleven  and 

8  twelve  o'clock  on  February  12th  be  devoted  to  exercises  in 

9  memoi-y  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  his  name  may  be  perpet- 

10  uated.  his  character  honored,  and  his  life  emulated,  be  it 

11  further 

12  Resolved:  That  a  joint  senate  and  assembly  committee  to 

13  consist  of  three  assemblymen  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker 

14  of  the  assembly  and  two  senators  to  be  appointed  by  the 

15  president  of  the  senate  to  have  charge  of  the  exercises  on  that 

16  occasion. 


0 


CHAPTER  4. 


An  act  declaring  Friday,  February  twelfth,  1909,  the  100th 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  legal  holiday  and  providing 
for  a  half  day  session  of  the  public  schools  for  that  day. 

[Approved  January  20,  1909.] 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Friday,  February  twelfth,  1909,  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  hereby  declared  a 
legal  holiday,  provided,  however,  that  all  public  schools  through- 
out the  state  shall  hold  sessions  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  in 
order  to  allow  the  customary  exercises  in  memory  of  the 
martyred  president. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


CHAPTER  527. 


An  act  declaring  February  12th,  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  legal  holiday  and  providing  for  a  half-day  session 
in  the  public  schools  on  such  holiday,  and  for  certain  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools. 

[Approved  April  13,  1909.] 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  February  12th,  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
is  hereby  declared  a  legal  holiday,  provided,  however,  that  all 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  state  shall  hold  sessions  in 
the  forenoon  of  that  day  in  order  to  allow  the  customary  exer- 
cises in  memory  of  Lincoln ;  and  provided  further,  that  when 
February  12th  falls  on  Sunday,  then  Monday  following  shall 
be  a  legal  holiday  and  shall  be  so  observed ;  and  provided  still 
further,  that  when  February  12th  falls  on  Saturday  such  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools  shall  take  place  on  the  Friday  after- 
noon preceding. 


SENATE  BILL 


No.  1181. 


INTRODUCED  BY  SENATOR  FINN, 
February  10,  1911. 


Referred  to  Committee  on  Finance. 


AN  ACT 

To  Provide  for  the  Erection  of  a  Memorial  Monument  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Appointing  a  Commission  Therefor  and  Providing  an 
Appropriation  to  Carry  This  Act  Into  Effect. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

SecIion  1.    The  governor  of  the  state  is  hereby  empowered 

2  to  appoint  three  citizens  of  the  State  of  California,  to  act  in 

3  conjunction  with  the  trustees  of  the  Lincoln  monument  league 

4  of  San  Francisco  who  shall  choose  a  site  and  erect  a  memo- 

5  rial  monument  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  park,  San 

6  Francisco,  the  total  sum  of  all  charges  thereof  not  to  exceed 

7  $50  000  of  which  sum  $25,000  shall  be  contributed  by  said 

8  Lincoln  monument  league  and  $25,000  by  the  State  of  Call- 

9  fornia. 

Sec  2.    There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 

2  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 

3  $25,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  this  act, 


—  2  — 


Sec.  3.    The  controller  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and 

2  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  or  warrants  from  time  to  time 

3  for  the  amount  herein  appropriated,  pa y able  to  the  order  of 

4  the  commission  herein  named  and  the  treasurer  is  directed  to 

5  pay  the  same,  provided,  however,  that  no  part  of  this  appro- 

6  priation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  until  satisfac- 

7  tory  evidence  is  given  that  the  money  to  be  contributed  by 

8  said  Lincoln  monument  league  is  paid  in  and  ready  for  use. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


o 


i 


THE  DAILY  CALIFORNIAN,  MONDAY,  FEBRI 

Incoln  monument  unveiled 

'    *  ******** 
haracter  of  Man  Commemorated 


,RY  14,  1921 


"With  each  succeeding  year,  the 
haracter  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
comes more  appreciated",  said  Presi- 
dent David  P.  Barrows  in  his  ad- 
fdress  to  the  audience  of  students, 
professors  and  Berkeley  citizens  who 
assembled  Saturday  at  the  base  of 
tW-Camfm.ni>  to-ww  the  -  ti«vethn-g 
;of  the  monument  of  Lincoln. 

"The   mercifulness   of   his  nature 
fthe  power  of  his  leadership,  his  mag- 
fnanimity  in  the  hour  of  victory",  con- 
itinued    President    Barrows,  "impress 
[the   world  today.     His   name  occu 
[pies  the  attention— not  only  of  us- 
but  of  all  nations.    In  that  most  in- 
timate spot  of  British  history,  W&st- 
'minster  Abbey,  where  are  found  the 
tombs  of  the  greatest  men  of  Eng- 
land, today  stands  a  statute  of  this 
man,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Every  hat  was  removed  and  a  hush 
Jcame   over   the   crowd  as   the  great 
bronze  head  mounted  on  a  granite  pil- 
lar was  unveiled,  followed  by  the  un 
furling  of  the  American  flat;'  and  the 


University   banner.     Tears    came   to  j 
the  eves  of  a  gray-haired  veteran  as; 
he  gazed  at  the  rugged  face  while  the  j 
litle    boy    at    his    side    stopped    his  j 
•prattling"  to  look,  too. 
»  Following    the    unveiling,    the  life 
of    Gutzon    Borglum,    the  sculptor, 
was  sketched  by  J.  V.  Lauvrik.  "The 
hicf     characteristic     of     Borglum  S 
work",   he   said,   "is   realism,  which 
makes  him  picture  the  interior  rather 
than    the    exterior.      He    finds  the 
great  emotions  common  to  mankind 
and  expresses  them." 

"Just  Lincoln",  a  poem  by  J.  | 
LeClerq  '21,  was  read  by  Prof.  S.  J.  j 
Hume.    This  poem  won  the  prize  of- 
fered  for   a   sudent  commemoration 
to  Lincoln. 

In  speaking  of  the  position  of  the 
bust  Prof.  P.  W.  Nahl,  of  the  art 
department,  said,  "I  can,  at  present 
think  of  no  monument  in  the  world 
placed  so  uniquely  and  so  effectively 
as  is  the  head  of  Lincoln  at  the  base 
of  the  Campanile.  It  is  an  entirely 
,new  and  highly  successful  idea." 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 
SEAT  TO  BE  UNVEILED 

/  ****  /  $  ~ 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  tseat  in 
Memory  Park,  San  Fernando  Mis- 
sion  will  be  formally  unveiled  -  at 
2  p.m.,  Sunday.    The  seat  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  park   by  three  Los 
Angeles    women.    Mrs.    George  1. 
Bent    Mra.   William    H.  Anderson 
and  'Mrs.   Julie   M.    Powell.  Mrs. 
Powell  will   preside  at  the  unveil- 
ing ceremonies  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
will  deliver  the  seat  to  the  part 
in  a  brief  address.     The  seat  will 
be  received  in  behalf  of  Los  An- 
eeles  bv  Mrs.  Martha   Nelson  Mc- 
Can      Mrs.    Grace   Widney  Mable. 
president  of  the  Wa-Wan  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  and  chairman  of  na- 
tional music  for  the  Federated  Mu- 
sic Clubs  of  America,     will  sing 
'-America,    the    Beautiful,"  during 
the  unveiling  ceremonies. 


HOME'S  NAME  CHANGED 


Institution  to  be  Built  In  Slml  Valley 
Will  Honor  Lincoln  i/7 _  v 


VENTURA.  Sept.  21.— The  name  of 
the  Mt.  Carmel  home  to  be  built  In 
the  Slml  Valley  has  been  changed  to 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Boys'  Home. 
Thts  was  announced  tods.y  following 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
at  the  De  Leon  Hotel.  Members  In 
attendance  were  William  Gibbs  Mc- 
Adoo,  president;  Ben  F.  Pearson,  Los 
Angeles;  Fred  Meyer,  Santa  Paula, 
Judge  Malvern  Dimmick,  J.  M.  Arga- 
brite,  Ventura,  and  Sherman  D.  Tha- 
cher,  head  master,  Thacher  School,  OJal 
Roy  Wilson,  the  architect,  was  invited 
to  sit  In  on  the  meeting.  Efforts  it 
have  the  first  two  cottages  completed 
by  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  February, 
1927,  will  be  made  by  the  architect, 
construction  work  to  start  at  an  early 


The  $1  per  plate  dinner  will  be  held 
on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
February  12,  1927,  at  7  p.m.  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  In  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
McAdoo  will  preside  and  he  will  en- 
deavor to  have  Will  Rogers  as  one 
of  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 


date. 


m  HEARD,  MET 
OR  KNEW  LINCOLN 


)rganization  Formed  in  California 
Will  Preserve  Incidents  Con- 
cerning War  President. 


HAND  50  TIMES 


Comrade    George    Watkins  on 
Guard  Duty  in  Washington 
During  the  Civil  War. 


IT*1 


The  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship,  to  I 
«  composed  of  persons  who  "saw,  heard, j 
net,  or  knew  Lincoln,"  was  organized  j 
tt  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  the  122d  anni-  • 
ersary'of  the  Civil  Vvar  President's 
Iptti.  William  H.  Wharff ,  of  Berkeley,  | 
*>.  C,  l\th  Me.,  is  president;  Ovid  j 
Sdouard  Pettis,  of  Oakland,  vice  presi- 
tent;  the  Rev.  Henry  Herbert  Smythe,  I 
rf  Falmouth,  Mass.,  chaplain;  Arthur  | 
larris  Smythe,  Berkeley,  executive  sec-  | 
netary.   National  headquarters  are  US*  I 
Spruce  St.,  Berkeley.  . 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
'A  supreme  effort  to  glean  and  preserve 
far  all  time  to  come  every  incident  ob- 
tainable from  the  personal  contact  of  i 
its  membership  with  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

The  membership  is  limited  to  the  liv- 
ing men  and  women,  not  younger  than 
73  years,  who  are  eligible. 

The  honorary  president  shall  be  the 
oldest  member  on  Lincoln  Day  of  eacn 
/ear  after  1932.  Honorary  president  i 
'or  1931  is  Col.  J.  A.  Bates,  commander, 
3.  A.  R.  Post  No.  301,  of  Middletown,  N. 
{ .,  aged  89.  '  I 
Honoraicy  vice  presidents  shall  oe 
iach  member  who  heard  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  No.  1,  William  Corse,  of  the 
6th  Mass.  Cav..  age  86.  Soldiers'  Home, 
Minneapolis;  No.  2,  Martin  Luther  Bit- 
tenbender,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  No.  3,  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Smith,  Hanover,  Pa.;  No.  4.  J.  r. 
Wolf,  Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

Not  less  than  $l  tor  the  expenses  of 
the  fellowship  must  accompany  each 
application  for  membership,  to  be  re- 
turned if  for  good  reasons  the  same  is 
not  accepted.  No  annuatl  dues  or  as- 
sessments . 

A  personally  autographed  photograph, 
taken  within  three  years,  should  accom- 
pany or  follow  e/cry  application  for 
membership.  Present  address,  date  and 
place  of  birth  should  also  be  given. 

On  receipt  of  even'  application  the 
secretary  will  mail  each  applicant  a 
blank  form  for  the  entry  of  the  basis 
or  claim  on  which  membership  is  asked. 
This  statement  must  be  sworn  to  before 
a  notary  and  returned  promptly  to  the 
secretary  and  be  aocepted  by  nun  be- 
fore actual  membership  can  be  entered. 

Every  incident  from  memory  as  to 
the  date,  occasion,  distance  from  Lin- 
coln ,  other  persons  present,  how  he 
looked,  how  he  acted,  what  he  said,  how 
those  present  gave  expression  to  then- 
feelings,  etc.,  should  be  given. 

The  secretary  shall  preserve,  ir.  a 
bank  safety  deposit  box,  all  papers,  let- 
ters, etc.,  received  by  him  that  contain 
historical  facts  about  Lincoln,  and  he 
will  supply  copies  of  amy  such  to  the 
writers  or  their  heirs  on  application. 

About  Jan.  15  of  each  year  the  secre- 
tary shall  send  to  each  city,  where  not 
less  than  five  reside,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  members  there  residing, 
with  the  request  that  'hey  meet  to- 
i  gfifher  Qjx  Lincoln  Day. 


Comrade  George  Watkins.  of  Madi- 
son, Ohio,  was  born  in  Cleveland  on 
Aug.  15,  1841. 

He  enlisted  in  Cleveland  in  the  1st 
Ohio  for  three  months  and  then  reen- 
listed  in  the  84th  Ohio.    He  served 
three  years  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  , 
slightly  wounded. 

Physically  Mr.  Watkins  ts  very  spry, 
although  he  says  he  can  not  do  as 
much  as  he  used  to.  His  mind  Is  un- 
affected and  he  has  a  marvelous  mem- 
ory; it  is  very  interesting  to  listen  to 
I  him.  ., 

He  was  stationed  for  three  months 
at  one  time  during  his  service  in  the 
Civil  War  in  Washington  and  while 
doing  guard  duty  often  saw  and  talked 
with  President  Lincoln.  He  says  the 
President  always  took  an  early  walk  in 
the  morning  often  accompanied  by 
his  little  son.  If  the  President  met  a 
soldier  he  stopped  and  took  off  his 
high  hat  even  to  a  private.  His  little 
son  always  saluted  a  soldier  as  well. 

Mr  Watkins  loves  every  little  mem- 
ory detail  of  Lincoln.  "Ah."  he  says 
with  a  sigh,  "there  was  a  man,  a  real 
President,  and  a  loyal  friend.  He 
loved  his  soldiers.    They  don't  make 


GEORGE  WATKINS. 


men  like  him  any  more."  He  says  he 
shook  hands  with  Lincoln  at  least  50 
times.  .  , 

Mr.  Watkins  is  interested  in  all  cur- 
rent events  particularly  those  of  a  na- 
tional character.  He  was  pleasantly 
surprised  with  an  increase  in  pension 
recently. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  one  of  the  three  sur- 
viving Civil  War  veterans  *n  Madison. 
Each  year  he  attends  the  Memorial 
Day  services  in  Cleveland,  being  one 
of  the  63  old  soldiers  left  In  that  city. 

Mr  Watkins,  with  the  help  of  one 
son  works  his  large  fruit  farm,  tends 
his  chores  and  cares  for  his  animals. 
He  has  six  cats  of  which  he  is  very 
fond  and  points  out  their  good  quali- 
ties to  all  callers.  His  flowers  and 
shrubs  are  the  envy  of  all  who  see 
them. 


He  believes  he  will  live  to  be  100  and 
the  secret  for  long  living  he  says  is 
good-natured  disposition,  kindness  to 
all  animals  as  well  as  humans  and 
minding  one's  own  business. 


Wide  World 

JAPANESE  HONOR  AMERICAN  HEROES 

Portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  enshrined  at 
Los  Angeles  in  a  Japanese  festival  more  than  2500  years 
old.   Above:  Sekuichi  Sutow,  Shinto  pries  I,  at  ceremonial 
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THE  FAR  WEST — LAST  THOUGHTS  OF  LINCOLN 


The  last  spoken  word  used  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  business  conversation 
was  "San  Francisco,"  and  the  Golden 
Gate  City  was  the  first  metropolis  to 
honor  Lincoln's  name,  after  his  death, 
by  the  erection  of  a  heroic  statue  in  his 
likeness.  This  statue  by  Pietro  Mez- 
zaro  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
which  swept  the  city  on  April  18, 1906, 
but  it  has  recently  been  replaced  by  an 
excellent  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  by 
Haig  Patigan. 

To  Schuyler  Colfax  was  given  the 
privilege  of  having  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  latest  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  on  the  fatal 
fourteenth  of  April,  1865.  While  Lin- 
coln was  at  breakfast,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Colfax  had  arrived ;  and, 
when  the  carriage  drew  away  from  the 
White  House  for  Ford's  Theatre  that 
evening,  it  was  Colfax  to  whom  Lin- 
coln was  speaking.  The  subject  of  the 
conversation  on  both  of  these  visits 
had  to  do  with  the  Far  West. 

Colfax,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  had 
been  instrumental  to  a  large  extent  in 
securing  the  Overland  Mail  and  Tele- 
graph to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  service  he  was  invited  to 
make  a  western  trip  and  expected  to 
go  in  1861,  but  the  war  interrupted. 
With  the  close  of  the  war  plans  for 
the  trip  were  again  made  and  he  was 
scheduled  to  leave  Washington  April 
15,  1865. 

There  were  many  things  he  wished 
to  talk  over  with  the  President  before 
leaving,  so  we  find  him  at  the  White 
House  bright  and  early  the  morning 
of  April  14.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Speaker 
Colfax  were  in  conference  for  about 
an  hour  and  policies  of  reconstruction 
were  discussed,  among  them  the  part 
the  Far  West  was  to  play  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  this  phase  of  the  discussion 
which  caused  Lincoln  to  suggest  that 
Colfax  on  his  western  trip  convey  a 
message  to  the  miners  of  Colorado,  Ne- 
vada, and  California.  It  is  very  for- 
tunate indeed  that  Mr.  Colfax  took 
occasion  to  write  down  the  message  h  - 
had  received  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  it 
is  so  seldom  seen  in  print  that  it  should 
comprise  a  part  of  this  monograph.  It 
follows  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Colfax: 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  MINERS  OF 
THE  WEST  BY 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

"I  have  very  large  ideas  of  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  cur  nation.  I  believe  it 
practically  inexhaustible.  It  abounds 
all  over  the  Western  country  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  its 
development  has  scarcely  commenced. 
During  the  war,  when  we  were  adding 
a  couple  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
day  to  our  national  debt,  I  did  not  care 
about  encouraging  the  increase  in  the 
volumes  of  our  precious  metals.  We 
had  the  country  to  save  first.  But  now 
that  the  rebellion  is  overthrown,  and 
we  know  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of 
our  national  debt,  the  more  gold  and 
silver  we  mine,  makes  the  payment  of 
that  debt  so  much  easier.  Now  I  am 
go.:ng  to  encourage  that  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  We  shall  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
many  have  feared  that  their  return 
home  in  such  great  numbers  might 
paralyze  industry  by  furnishing  sud- 
denly a  greater  supply  of  labor  than 
there  will  be  demand  for.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  attract  them  to  the  hidden 
wealth  of  our  mountain  ranges  where 
there  is  room  enough  for  all.  Immi- 
gration, which  even  the  war  has  not 
stopped,  will  land  upon  our  shores 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  per  year 
from  over-crowded  Europe.  I  intend 
to  point  them  to  the  gold  and  silver 
that  waits  for  them  in  the  West.  Tell 
the  miners,  from  me,  that  I  shall  pro- 
mote their  interests  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability,  because  their  prosperity 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  nation;  and  we 
shall  prove  in  a  very  few  years  that 
we  are  indeed  the  TREASURY  OF 
THE  WORLD." 


At  the  request  of  the  President,  Col- 
fax was  back  at  the  White  House 
again  for  a  further  interview  in  the 
evening,  and  Mr.  George  Ashmun  of 
Massachusetts  was  also  with  him.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  this  is  the  same 
Ashmun  who  presided  over  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  and  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  notify  Lin- 
coin  of  his  nomination  in  1860. 

During  the  conversation  President 
Lincoln  mentioned  that  one  of  his 
friends  had  the  gavel  used  by  the  Con- 
federate Congress  at  Richmond  and 
told  Colfax  that  he  insisted  it  be  pre- 
sented to  him  as  Speaker.  "Tell  him 
from  me  to  hand  it  over,"  he  said.  The 
mention  of  the  gavel  caused  Mr.  Ash- 
mun to  remark  that  he  still  had  the 
gavel  used  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Although  Lincoln  was  an  hour  late 
in  starting  for  the  theatre  perform- 
ance, he  was  still  reluctant  to  go.  He 
ted  that  as  General  Grant  had  not 
been  able  to  attend,  as  already  an- 
nounced, he  felt  obliged  to  go,  as  he 
aid  not  want  the  people  to  oe  disap- 
pointed inasmuch  as  it  was  announced 
tliat  tney  would  both  be  there. 

Just  before  entering  the  carriage 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Coliax,  do  not  tor- 
get  to  tell  the  people  in  the  mining  re- 
gions as  you  pass  through  them,  what 
i  told  you  this  morning  about  the  de- 
velopment when  peace  comes."  After 
he  had  entered  the  carriage,  according 
to  one  authority,  he  called  back,  "i 
will  telegraph  you,  Colfax,  at  San 
Francisco."  These  were  his  last  words 
in  business  conversation. 

The  people  of  the  West  had  known 
of  the  President's  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  western  country,  and 
to  them  Speaker  Colfax  delivered  what 
might  be  called  the  last  public  mes- 
sage authorized  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Accompanying  Colfax  on  this  over- 
land trip  were  Mr.  Bowles  of  the 
Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Republi- 
can, Mr.  Richardson  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  Lt.  Governor  Bross  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  tour  of  these  distinguished 
people,  coming  just  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination,  seemed  to  take 
the  form  of  a  public  mission  and  great 
numbers  along  the  route  traversed 
heard  Lincoln's  last  message  to  the 
people  delivered  by  Colfax. 
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Lincoln  Scliool  Story 
%Asis  Fainoii§  Names 


With  names  of  famous  Cali- 
fornians  emphasized  throughout 
its  pages,  a  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's famed  Lincoln  Grammar 
School  today  was  being  readied 
for  release  by  the  Lincoln  Gram- 
mar School  Association. 

Edited  by  Edward  F.  O'Day,  the 
book  probably  will  be  released 
about  the  time  the  association 
holds  its  annual  smoker  at  the 
Elk's  Club  November  3  according, 
to  D.  G.  Davis,  president  of  the 
association. 

Outstanding  Californians  listed 
in  the  volume  include  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Governor 
James  H.  Budc',  Judges  William 
Denman,  I.  L.  Harris  and  Lile  T. 
Jacks,  Fred  L.  Lipman,  Sidney 
Ehrman,  Harry  K.  Wolff,  Philip 
L.  Bush  and  A.  J.  Gock. 


Membership  of  the  school  as- 
sociation is  made  up  of  business 
and  professional  men  who  at- 
tended the  school  on  Fifth  street, 
near  Market,  in  the  period  1865 
to  1906.  The  1906  fire  destroyed 
the  school. 

This  year's  smoker,  to  be  at- 
ended,  as  in  the  past,  by  famed 
sons  of  San  Francisco,  will  honor 
John  O.  Gantner,  manufacturer, 
whose  birthday  falls  on  November 
3,  the  date  of  the  affair. 

The  history,  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  date  of  the 
smoker,  is  a  complete  record  of 
the  school's  founding  and  early 
days  as  well  as  of  its  latter  years 

J.  R.  Miller  is  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee  which 
has  arranged  a  special  program 
for  the  smoke'-. 


Los  Angeles  Times 
February  12,  1959 


LINCOLN  SHRINE. — Drawing  shows  design  of  Los  Angeles  architects  for  a  $1 
million  visitors  center  and  cyclorama  building  to  be  constructed  at  Gettys- 
Knrn   Pn    ns  a  memorial,  in  part,  to  Lincoln's  historic  "Gettysburg  Address." 
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Abe  Lincoln  In  Humboldt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6~F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1965 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Lincoln's  Birthday 
celebration  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  daily  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Humboldt  Standard,  published  an 
editorial  that  I  felt  was  most  fitting. 
While  this  area  is  still  reeling  econom- 
ically from  the  major  blow  dealt  by  De- 
cember floods,  it  paused  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  a  situation  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  very  proud.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  place  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  be  appreci- 
ated by  all: 

Abe  Lincoln  m  Humboldt 
In  the  Uttle  valley  of  Nolin's  Creek,  a  few 
miles  from  Hodgenvllle,  Ky..  on  this  date  In 
the  year  1809.  a  boy  was  born  In  a  small, 
makeshift  cabin.  Tom  and  Nancy  Lincoln 
named  him  Abraham. 

The  little  three-Bided  log  cabin  still  stands, 
sheltered  now  by  a  marble  monument. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  April  14,  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  martyred  In  Ford's 
Theater  In  Washington,  D.C.  One  century — 
and  "the  great  task  remaining  before  us"  still 
remains,  especially  In  the  Deep  South. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  observed, 
from  his  present  vantage  place  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dreams  with  the  presence  here 
for  the  past  7  weeks  of  the  details  from  the 
6th  Army. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Helicopter 
Control  Center  here,  and  of  all  helicopter 
operations,  was  Col.  Charles  Bussey — a 
Negro  who  Is  also  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Other  Negro  officers,  and  some  of  other  races, 
gave  orders  to  white  Junior  officers  and  en- 
listed men.    Those  orders  were  obeyed,  not 


only  without  question,  but  without  resent- 
ment or  hesitancy. 

The  color  line  has  vanished. 

All  of  the  Negro  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  served  here  In  the  fully  Integrated  com- 
mand were  received  by  Humboldt  County  res- 
idents not  only  as  saviors,  but  as  welcome 
guests. 

We  can  only  wonder  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  this  disaster  struck  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  with  the  same  rescue  units 
sent  to  save  the  populace  there? 

All  of  America  can  take  a  lesson  from 
the  men  of  the  6th  Army. 

Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  understood, 
and  been  grateful. 

He  could  not  help  but  be  gratified  that 
his  name  remains,  a  century  later  a  symbol 
of  freedom,  compassion  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  his  country. 

He  could  understand  better  than  most  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must  be 
resigned  to  ceaseless  criticism  and  open  hos- 
tility even  as  he  receives  worldwide  recogni- 
tion of  his  leadership  and  power. 

He  might  find  comfort  In  seeing  that  after 
generations  of  stagnation  the  great  Issue 
which  split  the  Nation  in  his  day  is  at  last 
being  resolved  at  an  ever-quickening  pace. 

And  in  his  wisdom  he  would  comprehend 
that  the  differences  which  now  confuse  his 
country  and  engulf  the  world  can  In  truth 
be  composed  through  the  same  patient  un- 
derstanding and  love  of  feUow  men  that 
have  made  Abraham  Lincoln  timeless  and 
Immortal. 

A  grateful  nation  again  observes  the  Dirtn- 
day  of  a  giant.  It  does  it  with  respect  and 
reverence,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  politics. 
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Lincoln  Lore 


October,  1974 
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A  HAWK  BECOMES  A  DOVE: 
Henry  Clay's  Speech  on  the  Mexican  War,  November  13,  1847 


On  January  8,  1813,  Henry  Clay  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  a  bill  to  raise  an  additional 
twenty  regiments  of  infantry  for  the  war  with  England.  It  was 
one  of  Clay's  more  vituperative  attacks  on  what  he  called  "the 
parasites  of  opposition,"  and  the  speech  said  nothing  of 
recruitment  problems,  availability  of  soldiers,  casualties,  or 
specific  military  needs.  Suggesting  that  their  previous  oppo- 
sition to  Republican  administrations  had  encouraged  the 
enemy  to  make  war  on  American  independence,  Clay  accused 
the  Federalists  of  "tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the 
colors  of  every  party,  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one 
unalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  possible,  into  the  haven  of 
power."  They  were  "for  war,  and  no  restrictions,  when  the 
administration  is  for  peace,"  and  they  were  "for  peace  and 


restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  war."  Thus  he 
reduced  the  arguments  used  by  the  Federalists  against  the 
War  of  1812  to  hypocritical  cant: 
When,  at  length,  foreign  nations,  perhaps,  emboldened  by 
the  very  opposition  here  made,  refused  to  listen  to  the  ami- 
cable appeals  made,  and  repeated  and  reiterated  by  admini- 
stration, to  their  justice  and  to  their  interests— when,  in 
fact,  war  with  one  of  them  became  identified  with  our 
independence  and  our  sovereignty,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  abstain  from  it,  behold  the  opposition  becoming 
the  friends  of  peace  and  of  commerce.  They  tell  you  of  the 
calamities  of  war— its  tragical  events— the  squandering 
away  of  your  resources— the  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  They  tell  you  that  honor 
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Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FIGURE  1.  Henry  Clay's  son  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista  just  nine  months  before  Clay  delivered  his 
speech  on  the  Mexican  War.  Ronnie  C.  Tyler  in  "The  Mexican  War:  A  Lithographic  Record"  (Southwestern  Historical 
Quarterly, LXXV II  [July,  1973],  1-84)  says  that  Henry  R.  Robinson,  the  lithographer  of  the  above  print,  sent  Clav  a 
copy  ot  the  print  and  later  published  Clay's  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  advertise  his  art.  The  battle  was  also 
instrumental  in  bringing  General  Zachary  Taylor  the  fame  which  launched  him  to  the  Whig  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1848,  a  nomination  which  Clay  himself  desired. 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


is  an  illusion! 

Of  one  Federalist  opponent  who  had  criticized  Thomas  J effer- 
son,  Clay  said  that,  whereas  "the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be 
hailed  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of  this  people,"  the 
Federalist's  name  will  "be  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  .  .  .  live 
only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto." 

Thirty-four  years  later,  on  November  13,  1847,  Henry  Clay 
spoke  to  a  mass  meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  on  the 
subject  of  another  war,  the  War  with  Mexico.  Clay,  now  a 
Whig,  was  in  much  the  same  position  that  his  Federalist 
opponents  had  occupied  years  earlier,  for  the  War  with  Mexico 
was  the  work  of  President  James  K.  Polk's  Democratic 
administration.  Moreover,  Clay  himself  was  seeking  the 
haven  of  power.  Although  he  had  proclaimed  retirement  after 
his  loss  to  Polk  in  the  presidential  election  of  1844,  the  Sage  of 
Ashland  was  still  interested  in  the  presidency  and  would  soon 
make  known  his  availability  as  Whig  nominee  for  1848. 

Nevertheless,  Clay's  speech  began  with  careful  disclaimers 
of  any  political  intent;  he  was  "most  solicitous  that  not  a  soli- 
tary word  may  fall  from  me,  offensive  to  any  party  or  person 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union."  After  all,  Clay  was  "in  the 
Autumn  of  life"  and  felt  "the  frost  of  Age"  (he  was  70  years 
old).  He  came  to  speak  only  reluctantly.  He  feared  for  "the 
harmony,  if  not  the  existence,  of  our  Union,"  and.  "while  a 
single  pulsation  of  the  human  heart  remains,  it  should,  if 
necessary,  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  one's  country." 

Clay  then  launched  forth  into  a  catalogue  of  the  calamities 
of  war  highly  reminiscent  of  those  which  he  denounced  Feder- 
alists for  reciting  years  before.  "In  the  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  waste  of  human  treasure,  in  its  losses,  and  in  its 
burdens,"  he  said,  "it  affects  both  belligerent  nations,  and  its 
sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies,  of  death,  and  of  desolation, 
endure  long  after  its  thunders  are  hushed  in  peace.  War 
unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful  and  regular  industry, 
and  scatters  poisonous  seeds  of  disease  and  immorality, 
which  continue  to  germinate  and  diffuse  their  baneful  influ- 
ence long  after  it  has  ceased.  Dazzling  by  its  glitter,  pomp,  and 
pagentry,  it  begets  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  romantic 
enterprise,  and  often  disqualifies  those  who  embark  in  it.  after 
their  return  from  the  bloody  fields  of  battle,  from  engaging  in 
the  industrious  and  peaceful  vocations  of  life." 

The  most  startling  statement  in  the  speech  was  Clay's 
assertion  that  he  would  not  have  voted  with  most  Whigs  for 
t  he  bill  which  raised  50,000  volunteers  once  the  hostilities  had 
commenced.  That  bill  also  contained  in  its  preamble  a  state- 
ment "falsely  attributing  the  commencement  of  the  War  to  the 
act  of  Mexico." 

I  have  no  doubt  [said  Clay]  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  those 
who,  after  struggling  to  divest  the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error, 
found  themselves  constrained  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  must  say 
that  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  ever  tempted  or 
provoked  me  to  vote  for  a  bill,  with  a  palpable  falsehood 
stamped  on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing  truth  as  I  do,  I  never, 
never  could  have  voted  for  that  bill. 
Only  fourteen  Whigs  had  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  House  in 
1846;  only  two  Whig  Senators  opposed  the  measure.  Clay  thus 
aligned  himself,  after  the  fact,  with  the  most  radical  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  noted  for 
their  anti-slavery  convictions.  He  was  endorsing  the  votes  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  George  Ashmun,  Joseph  Grinnel, 
Charles  Hudson,  and  D.P.  King  of  Massachusetts;  Henry 
Cranston  of  Rhode  Island;  Erastus  Culver  of  New  York;  J ohn 
Strohm  of  Pennsylvania;  Luther  Severance  of  Maine;  and 
Joshua  Giddings,  Columbus  Delano,  Joseph  Root,  David 
Tilden,  and  Joseph  Vance  of  Ohio. 

The  "immortal  fourteen"  had  been  immediately  compared 
to  the  Federalists  who  had  opposed  the  War  of  1812  and 
accused  of  treason.  Clay  noted  the  charge,  and,  as  a  fervent 
supporter  of  that  earlier  war,  was  in  a  good  position  to  dismiss 
it: 

The  exceptionable  conduct  of  the  Federal  party,  during 
the  last  British  War,  has  excited  an  influence  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  War,  and  prevented  a  just  discri- 
mination between  the  two  Wars.  That  was  a  War  of 
National  defence,  required  for  the  vindication  of  the 
National  rights  and  honor,  and  demanded  by  the  indignant 
voice  of  the  people  ....  It  was  a  just  War,  and  its  great 
object,  as  announced  at  the  time,  was  "Free  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights,"  against  the  intolerable  and  oppressive 
acts  of  British  power  on  the  ocean.  The  justice  of  the  War, 
far  from  being  denied  or  controverted,  was  admitted  by  the 
Federal  party,  which  only  questioned  it  on  considerations  of 


policy.  Being  deliberately  and  constitutionally  declared,  it 
was,  I  think,  their  duty  to  have  given  to  it  their  hearty 
cooperation.  But  the  mass  of  them  did  not.  They  continued 
to  oppose  and  thwart  it,  to  discourage  loans  and  enlist- 
ments, to  deny  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
march  the  militia  beyond  our  limits,  and  to  hold  a  Hartford 
Convention,  which,  whatever  were  its  real  objects,  bore  the 
aspect  of  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself.  They 
lost,  and  justly  lost,  the  public  confidence.  But  has  not  an 
apprehension  of  a  similar  fate,  in  a  state  of  a  case  widely 
different,  repressed  a  fearless  expression  of  their  real  senti- 
ments in  some  of  our  public  men? 
Clay  was  right.  An  extreme  statement  verifying  his  point  had 
come  from  one-time  Federalist  Justin  Butterfield.  Asxed 
whether  he  would  oppose  the  Mexican  War  as  he  had  the  War 
of  1812,  Butterfield  replied:  "No,  by  G-d,  I  opposed  one  war, 
and  it  ruined  me,  and  hence  forth  I  am  for  War,  Pestilence  and 
Famine.  "Clay  claimed,  however,  that  the  Mexican  War  was 
"no  War  of  Defence,  but  one  unnecessary  and  of  offensive 
agression."  Likewise,  the  Whig  party,  unlike  the  Federalist, 
had  been  so  restrained  in  its  opposition  that  "Far  from  inter- 
posing any  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  if  the 
Whigs  in  office  are  reproachable  at  all,  it  is  for  having  lent  too 
ready  a  facility  to  it,  without  careful  examination  into  the 
objects  of  the  War." 

Clay's  defense  of  the  "immortal  fourteen"  and  the  Whig 
party  in  general  from  charges  of  Federalist  defeatism  or 
treason  glossed  over  some  complicating  factors.  When  he 
claimed  that  the  Federalists  had  opposed  the  war  only  on 
grounds  of  policy,  Clay  referred  only  to  some  Federalist  argu- 
ments at  certain  stages  in  the  conflict  over  the  War  of  1812.  He 
no  doubt  referred  to  the  Federalists'  concern  over  the  War's 
damage  to  shipping  interests  and  to  their  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  not  fight  England,  whatever  the  injus- 
tice of  England's  treatment  of  American  sailors  and  ships, 
because  England  was  waging  the  world's  battle  against  the 
French  imperial  despot  Napoleon.  He  ignored  the  argument 
(that  developed  after  the  war  began)  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  war  once  England  had  rescinded  the  obnoxious  orders 
which  had  caused  America's  difficulties  on  the  seas.  Word 
that  these  had  been  rescinded  reached  America  shortly  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  but  Clay  in  1813  had  simply  countered 
that  the  War  of  1812  was  like  the  American  Revolution,  "an 
example  of  a  war  began  [sic]  for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for 
another." 

Clay  also  carefully  avoided  mentioning  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  War  of  1812  had  been  prosecuted:  acquisition  of 
Canada.  Clay  had  discussed  invading  Canada  before  1812, 
and  he  did  not  rely  on  the  argument  of  the  Revolutionary 
generation  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  would  rise  to  greet 
their  American  liberators  with  open  arms:  after  conquering 
Quebec,  Clay  speculated  in  1811,  "there  would  be  no  Euro- 
pean enemy  behind  to  be  apprehended;  but  the  people  of  the 
country  might  rise;  and  he  warned  gentlemen  who  imagined 
that  the  affections  of  the  Canadians  were  with  us  against 
trusting  too  confidently  on  a  calculation,  the  basis  of  which 
was  treason."  He  had  allowed  himself  to  think  expansively  in 
1817  too: 

Every  man  who  looks  at  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  to 
entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  American  statesman, 
must  elevate  his  views  to  the  height  which  this  nation  is  des- 
tined to  reach  in  the  rank  of  nations.  We  are  not  legislating 
for  this  moment  only,  or  for  the  present  generation,  or  for 
the  present  populated  limits  of  these  States;  but  our  acts 
must  embrace  a  wider  scope — reaching  northwestwardly  to 
the  Pacific,  and  more  southwardly  to  the  river  [Rio  Grande] 
del  Norte.  Imagine  this  extent  of  territory  covered  with 
sixty,  or  seventy,  or  an  hundred  millions  of  people. 
After  justifying  the  "immortal  fourteen"  and  implying  that 
other  Whigs  had  been  too  hasty  to  support  the  war,  Clay 
quickly  shifted  his  ground:  "Without  indulging  in  an  un- 
necessary retrospect  and  useless  reproaches  on  the  past,  all 
hearts  and  heads  should  unite  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to 
bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  close."  Clay  then  advanced  a  bizarre 
constitutional  argument  that  was  defied  by  previous  Ameri- 
can experience.  He  said  that  Congress  "must .  .  .  possess  the 
authority,  at  any  time,  to  declare  for  what  purposes  it  [a  war] 
shall  be  farther  prosecuted."  All  would  have  granted,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Senate  had  such  power  in  a  negative  sense  by 
being  able  to  refuse  consent  to  war-ending  treaties  which  went 
too  far  or  failed  to  go  far  enough.  Congress,  Clay  asserted, 
could  omit  to  "proclaim  the  objects  for  which  it  [war]  was  com- 
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menced  or  has  since  been  prosecuted,"  and  then  "the  Presi- 
dent, ...  is,  necessarily,  left  to  his  own  judgment  to  decide 
upon  the  objects,  to  the  attainment  of  which  that  force  shall  be 
applied."  In  the  War  of  1812,  Clay  had  to  admit,  there  had 
been  no  such  direction,  but  the  "whole  world  knew  that  it  was 
a  War  waged  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  The  solu- 
tion now  was  simple:  "Let  it  [Congress]  resolve,  simply,  that 
the  War  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  War  of  conquest;  and,  if  a  War  of 
Conquest,  what  is  to  be  conquered.  Should  a  resolution  pass, 
disclaiming  the  design  of  Conquest,  peace  would  follow  in  less 
than  sixty  days;  if  the  President  would  conform  to  his  consti- 
tutional duty." 

Clay  made  clear  that,  if  the  vote  were  for  a  war  of  conquest, 
it  must  not  mean  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico.  Although  he  felt 
sure  that  the  United  States  had  the  requisite  power  to  conquer 
Mexico,  Clay  invoked  the  traditional  arguments  against  wars 
of  conquest.  Historical  example  was  against  it:  Caesar's  and 
Napoleon's  countries  lost  their  liberties  after  wars  of  con- 
quest sapped  their  strength.  A  standing  army  occupying  a 
foreign  country  "and  accustomed  to  trample  upon  the  liberties 
of  a  foreign  people"  would  become  ready  instruments  of  an 
ambitious  chieftan  who  desired  to  bring  about  a  coup  d'etat.  A 
country  based  on  liberty  could  not  keep  the  Mexicans  under 
military  rule,  and  annexation  was  out  of  the  question.  "Does 
any  considerate  man  believe  it  possible,"  asked  Clay,  "that 
two  such  immense  countries,  with  territories  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  with  population  so  incongruous,  so  different  in  race,  in 
language,  in  religion  and  in  laws,  could  be  blended  together  in 
one  harmonious  mass,  and  happily  governed  by  one  common 
authority?" 

Although  Clay  invoked  the  concept  of  racial  differences  to 
explain  the  poor  wisdom  of  Mexican  annexation,  he  was  more 
careful  than  other  Whigs  to  avoid  implications  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  a  degraded  or  inferior  race.  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer would  gag  in  December  at  the  thought  of  adding 
"unknown"  tribes  and  having  "many-colored  representa- 
tives" in  the  legislatures,  and  Virginia's  Richmond  Whig  in 
1846  had  found  "far  more  to  dread  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
debased  population  who  have  been  summarily  manufactured 
into  American  citizens,  than  to  hope  from  the  extension  of  our 
territorial  limits."  Clay  used  "race"  to  describe  national  pride, 
identity,  and  variety  but  eschewed  ranking  the  different 
peoples.  He  put  the  greatest  burden  not  on  differences  of  race 
or  color  but  on  "the  difficulty  of  combining  and  consolidating 
together,  conquering  and  conquered  nations." 
After  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years  [Clay  explained  with 
historical  examples],  during  which  the  Moors  held  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  indomitable  courage,  perseverance 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  race  finally  triumphed  over 
and  expelled  the  African  invaders  from  the  Peninsula.  And 
even  within  our  time,  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  when 
at  its  loftiest  height,  was  incompetent  to  subdue  and  subju- 
gate the  proud  Castillian.  And  here  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, Lower  Canada,  which  near  one  hundred  years  ago, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  year's  War,  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  remains  a  foreign  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  British  provinces,  foreign  in  feelings  and  attach- 
ment, and  foreign  in  laws,  language  and  religion.  And  what 
has  been  the  fact  with  poor,  gallant,  generous  and  op- 
pressed Ireland?  Centuries  have  passed  since  the  over- 
bearing   Saxon    overran    and    subdued    the  Emerald 
Isle  ....  Insurrection  and  rebellion  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day;  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  Ireland  remains  alien  in 
feeling,  affection  and  sympathy  toward  the  power  which 
has  so  long  borne  her  down.  Every  Irishman  hates,  with  a 
mortal  hatred,  his  Saxon  oppressor. 

Sympathy  for  Ireland  had  been  much  on  Henry  Clay's  mind 
of  late.  Newspapers  had  given  wide  coverage  to  Clay's  speech 
in  New  Orleans  earlier  in  the  year  on  the  subject  of  relief  of 
famine-stricken  Ireland.  It  had  been  more  than  a  run-of-the- 
mill  public  appearance  because  Clay  had  (privately)  blamed 
foreign  Catholic  voters  for  having  a  hand  in  defeating  him  in 
1844.  Despite  this  and  some  alleged  personal  sympathy  for 
the  Native  American  movement,  Clay  apparently  spurned 
suggestions  that  the  Whigs  cultivate  nativist  and  anti-Catho- 
lic feelings.  Clay's  discussion  of  religious  differences  between 
Mexicans  and  Americans  in  his  Lexington  speech,  though  it 
clearly  identified  Catholicism  as  a  stumbling  block  to  annexa- 
tion, was  notable  for  its  moderation  and  for  its  final  compli- 
mentary remarks  on  the  Pope: 
[Clay  compared  Mexico  and  Ireland  with  England  and 
America.]  The  Catholic  Religion  predominates  in  both  the 


former;  the  Protestant  among  both  the  latter.  Religion  has 
been  the  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English  nations.  Is  there  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  become  so  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico,  if  they  were 
united  together?  Why  should  we  seek  to  interfere  with  them 
in  their  mode  of  worship  of  the  common  Saviour?  We  believe 
that  they  are  wrong,  especially  in  the  exclusive  character  of 
their  faith,  and  that  we  are  right.  They  think  that  they  are 
right  and  we  wrong.  What  other  rule  can  there  be  than  to 
leave  the  followers  of  each  religion  to  their  own  solemn 
convictions  of  conscientious  duty  toward  God?  Who  but  the 
great  Arbiter  of  the  Universe  can  judge  in  such  a  question? 
For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  believe  and  hope,  that  those 
who  belong  to  all  the  departments  of  the  Great  Church  of 
Christ,  if,  in  truth  and  purity,  they  conform  to  the  doctrines 
which  they  profess,  will  ultimately  secure  an  abode  in  those 
regions  of  bliss  which  all  aim  finally  to  reach.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  potentate  in  Europe,  whatever  his  religion  may 
be,  more  enlightened,  or  at  this  moment  so  interesting,  as 
the  liberal  head  of  the  Papal  See. 
Despite  the  conciliatory  religious  note  which  constituted  a 
non  sequitur  in  the  remarks  on  the  Pope  (and  which  was, 
therefore,  more  probably  a  matter  of  domestic  political  rela- 
tions to  Catholic  voters  than  of  reasoned  argument  on  the 
Mexican  Warh  Clay  did  add  the  degrading  remark  that  he 
feared  Mexico's  population  was  "Unprepared,  ...  for  the 
practical  enjoyment  of  self-government."  "Those,  whom  God 
and  geography  have  pronounced  shall  live  asunder,"  con- 
cluded Clay,  "could  never  be  permanently  and  harmoniously 
united  together." 

Aside  from  the  practical  difficulties  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States's  own  interests,  Clay  did  mention  the  moral 
problem.  Everyone  looked  upon  the  partitioning  of  Poland  as 
a  "rapacious  and  detestable  deed,"  and  Clay  feared  that  the 
United  States  did  "not  now  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  other 
parts  of  Christendom"  because  we  too  seemed  "actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  rapacity,  and  an  inordinate  desire  for  territorial 
aggrandizement."  Clay  expressed  a  personal  wish  that  the 
United  States  gain  no  Mexican  territory  at  all  from  the  con- 
test, but  he  was  willing  to  grant  a  little  incidental  expansion: 
For  one,  I  desire  to  see  no  part  of  her  territory  torn  from  her 
by  war.  Some  of  our  people  have  placed  their  hearts  upon 
the  acquisition  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. To  us,  as  a  great  maritime  power,  it  might  prove  to  be 
of  advantage  hereafter.  .  .  .To  Mexico,  which  can  never  be  a 
great  maritime  power,  it  can  never  be  of  much  advantage.  If 
we  can  obtain  it  by  fair  purchase  for  a  just  equivalent,  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  it  so  acquired.  As  whenever  the  War 
ceases,  Mexico  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  the  debts  due  our 
citizens  [incurred  before  the  war  and  defaulted],  perhaps  an 
equivalent  for  the  Bay  may  be  found  in  that  debt,  our 
Government  assuming  to  pay  to  our  citizens  whatever 
portion  of  it  may  be  applied  to  that  object.  But  it  should  form 
no  motive  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  which  I  would  not 
continue  a  solitary  hour  for  the  sake  of  that  harbor. 
Clay  was  more  willing  to  tolerate  the  sort  of  expansion  the 
North  desired  than  the  sort  the  South  desired.  He  insisted  that 
the  United  States  "disavow,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  any 
desire  on  our  part  to  acquire  any  foreign  territory  whatever, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  slavery  into  it."  Here  again,  as 
in  his  apology  for  the  "immortal  fourteen,"  Clay  was  ap- 
proaching the  more  radical  elements  in  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  Whig  party  who  claimed  that  the  Mexican  War  was  a  pro- 
slavery  plot  to  gain  more  territory  for  slave  expansion  and 
eventually  more  slave-state  representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Yet  Clay  merely  approached  their  position;  he  did  not  adopt  it. 
He  added  immediately:  "I  do  not  know  that  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  entertains  such  a  wish."  Nor  did  he  mention 
specifically  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  would  have  forbidden 
slavery  in  any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  To  say  that  the  United  States  should  "disabuse  the 
public  mind  in  any  quarter  of  the  Union  of  the  impression,  if  it 
anywhere  exists,  that  a  desire  for  conquest  is  cherished  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  or  extending  Slavery"  was  not  pre- 
cisely to  say  that  slavery  would  not  be  allowed  in  anything 
acquired  by  conquest. 

Having  approached  the  Joshua  Giddingses  of  the  Northern 
wing  of  his  party,  Clay  very  quickly  repaired  his  fences  in  the 
rear.  Although  he  had  "ever  regarded  Slavery  as  a  great  evil,  a 
wrong,  for  the  present,  I  fear,  an  irremediable  wrong,  to  its 
unfortunate  victims,"  he  was,  of  course,  no  abolitionist.  More 
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than  that,  however,  Clay  hinted  that  he  might  not  be  looking 
forward  to  any  kind  of  abolition,  no  matter  how  gradual  in  the 
Deep  South.  "In  States  where  the  slaves  outnumber  the 
whites,  as  in  the  case  with  several,  the  blacks  could  not  be 
emancipated  and  invested  with  all  tbe  rights  of  freedom,  with- 
out becoming  the  governing  race  in  those  States.  Collisions 
and  conflicts  between  the  two  races  would  be  inevitable,  and 
after  shocking  scenes  of  rapine  and  carnage,  the  extinction  or 
expulsion  of  the  blacks  would  certainly  take  place."  Clay 
added,  "In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  near  fifty  years  ago,  I 
thought  the  proportion  of  slaves,  in  comparison  with  the 
whites,  was  so  inconsiderable  that  we  might  safely  adopt  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation  that  would  ultimately  eradi- 
cate this  evil  in  our  State."  What  was  one  to  infer  from  this? 
The  Southerner  could  infer  that  Clay  did  not  believe  in 
immediate  emancipation  anywhere  and  that  he  believed  in 
gradual  emancipation  only  where  blacks  constituted  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  Clay  did  finally  state  that  slavery  had 
"continued,  .  .  .  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  it  may  require  an  equal  or  longer  lapse  of  time  before  our 
country  is  entirely  rid  of  the  evil."  Clay  still  held  out  that  ulti- 
mate ideal  of  a  free  country,  but  "ultimate"  in  this  speech 
meant  almost  a  minimum  of  150  years  and  an  open-ended 
maximum. 

Every  authority  agrees  that  Clay's  speech  on  the  Mexican 
War  was,  as  biographer  Glyndon  Van  Deusen  puts  it,  "really 
a  bid  for  the  nomination"  for  president  in  1848.  Yet  none  has 
analyzed  the  speech  to  see  to  whom  it  was  a  bid.  Clearly,  he 
was  reaching  out  to  the  Northern  wing  of  the  Whig  party  and 
to  the  more  radical  members  of  that  wing.  No  doubt  as  Clay 
read  the  situation  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  Zachary  Taylor 
presidential  boom  was  faltering.  He  must  have  surmised  that 
it  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  Northern  discontent  with  a 
Southern-sponsored  slave-owning  candidate  whose  views  on 
slavery  were  not  widely  known.  Clay  would  reach  out  to  that 
constituency  without  totally  losing  his  Southern  moorings. 
Or  perhaps  he  may  even  have  realized  that  it  would  divorce 
him  from  the  South  more  than  ever.  In  a  confidential  letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  Clay  suggested  that  the  speech  would  make 
"me  a  Western  man  (I  protest  being  considered  as  a  Southern 
man)  with  Northern  principles,"  but  this,  of  course,  was  what 
Greeley  as  an  anti-slavery  Northern  Whig  wanted  to  hear. 
New  York's  William  Seward  knew  the  purpose  of  the  speech. 
In  letters  to  his  wife  he  said  of  Clay's  speech  that  it  was 
"surpassingly  beautiful  and  will  affect  many  minds.  But  it  is 
too  late."  More  to  the  point,  Seward  said,  "Mr.  Clay's  notices 
of  slavery  and  of  the  extension  of  slavery  will  not  satisfy  the 
North." 

Whig  Congressman-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  Lexing- 
ton when  Clay  gave  his  speech,  and  many  historians  have 
assumed  that  he  would  not  have  missed  this,  his  only  chance 
to  hear  his  "beau  ideal  of  a  statesman"  speak  in  person.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  Lincoln  did  hear  the  speech,  how- 
ever. When  he  commended  "Mr.  Clay's  eloquence"  in  his 
eulogy  on  Clay  in  1852,  Lincoln  asserted  that  "those  who 
heard  Mr.  Clay,  never  failed  to  be  moved  by  it,  or  ever  after- 
wards, forgot  the  impression."  Yet,  Lincoln  did  not  say  that  he 
had  had  that  privilege  himself,  and  there  were  doubtless 
many  reminiscences  of  hearing  Clay's  speeches  in  print  by 
that  time. 

Nor  did  Clay's  speech  on  the  Mexican  War  notably  influ- 
ence Lincoln's  famous  speech  in  opposition  to  that  war. 
Lincoln  attacked  the  Mexican  War  in  the  House  on  January 
12,  1848,  but  he  confined  himself  largely  to  the  issue  of  aggres- 
sion. His  concern  was  with  the  legal  border  of  Texas  and,  thus, 
with  the  question  whether  hostilities  had  really  begun  on 
American  soil.  Lincoln  scrupulously  avoided  even  Clay's 
cautious  intimations  about  the  motive  behind  the  war. 
Lincoln  did  say  in  a  suggestive  tone  that  President  Polk  had 
had  "some  strong  motive — what,  I  will  not  stop  now  to  give 
my  opinion  concerning,"  but  he  never  mentioned  slavery  in 
the  speech.  Clay  addressed  his  speech  primarily  to  the 
question  of  war  aims  and  attacked  the  movement  to  acquire 
all  of  Mexico  at  great  length.  By  the  time  Lincoln  delivered  his 
speech,  Polk  had  stated  "that  the  separate  national  existence 
of  Mexico,  shall  be  maintained,"  and  he  therefore  had  less 
reason  to  attack  the  movement  Clay  had  attacked.  Still, 
Lincoln  said  little  of  the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  purposes  of 
the  war  and  mentioned  some  of  the  various  objectives 
considered  only  to  show  that  Polk  was  confused  and  had  no 
clear  purpose. 

By  February  of  1848,  if  not  before,  Lincoln  had  embraced  a 


view  of  the  proper  objectives  of  the  war.  By  that  time  Lincoln 
had  endorsed  the  "defensive-line  strategy"  according  to 
which  American  forces  were  to  assume  a  stationary  position 
along  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  southern  border  of  New  Mexico 
and  then  along  the  thirty-second  parallel.  This  not  only  would 
establish  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  Texas  border,  but,  as  Lincoln 
said,  "we  shall  probably  be  under  a  sort  of  necessity  of  taking 
some  territory"  but  none  "extending  so  far  South,  as  to 
enlarge  and  agrivate  [sic]  the  distracting  question  of  slavery." 

Ironically,  the  defensive-line  strategy  was  largely  the  brain 
child  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  with  whom  Lincoln  was  not  often  in 
agreement,  but  Lincoln  claimed  that  Zachary  Taylor 
"declared  for,  and,  in  fact  originated,  the  defensive  line 
policy."  Herein  lies  an  irony  in  all  the  concern  over  Lincoln's 
relationship  to  Clay's  speech.  Whether  he  heard  it  or  not,  it 
failed  to  have  the  desired  effect  on  him,  for  Lincoln  was  sup- 
porting the  movement  to  make  Zachary  Taylor  the  Whig 
presidential  nominee  at  least  as  early  as  December  10,  1847. 
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FIGURE  2.  Henry  Clay  as  he  looked  about  three 
years  after  he  delivered  his  speech  against  the  Mexican 
War  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Though  seventy  when  he 
delivered  the  speech,  Clay  made  a  bid  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  the  next  year  and  was  elected 
Senator  when  he  was  seventy-two.  At  seventy-three 
he  played  a  prominent  role  in  bringing  about  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  He  was  seventy-five  when  he 
died  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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hugh  Mcculloch  and  the  bears  of  wall  street 


The  United  States  was  financially  ill  equipped  in  1861  to 
fight  a  major  war.  With  an  estimated  national  income  of  $140 
per  capita,  there  were  not  vast  pools  of  capital  to  be  tapped  for 
quick  financing.  For  most  of  its  life  the  young  government, 
now  threatened  with  division  and  extinction  after  less  than 
eighty  years  of  existence,  paid  its  way  by  means  of  tariff 
duties  and  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  These  were 
not  dependable  sources  in  time  of  war.  Borrowing  was  the 
only  way  out,  but  the  youthful  country  had  no  central  bank 
since  Andrew  Jackson's  Bank  War.  There  were  some  1600  dif- 
ferent state  banks  and  thousands  of  kinds  of  currency,  and 
the  government  had  no  official  fiscal  agent  familiar  with 
dealing  with  bankers  for  loans. 

The  war  changed  all  of  this.  Taxation  remained  unpopular 
in  a  country  born  of  resistance  to  taxation,  and  the  govern- 
ment relied  more  heavily  on  borrowing  and  printing.  It 
borrowed  by  means  of  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  govern- 


ment bonds  marketed  by  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Com- 
pany. Cooke  earned  handsome  commissions  selling  the 
government's  forms  of  indebtedness  to  bankers,  brokers,  and 
men  of  wealth  who  recognized  them  as  good  short-term,  high- 
interest  investments.  He  also  marketed  the  government's 
bonds  successfully  and  fueled  President  Lincoln's  war 
machine  with  cash. 

The  government  also  used  the  printing  press  freely.  Begin- 
ning in  February  of  1862,  it  issued  about  $450,000,000  in  non- 
interest-bearing  United  States  Notes,  which  soon  came  to  be 
called  "greenbacks."  This  government  paper  money  was  legal 
tender  for  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Finally,  the  government  simplified  the  chaos  of  banking, 
created  a  market  for  government  bonds,  and  provided  a  uni- 
form bank-note  currency  by  creating  the  National  Bank 
system  in  1863.  Banks  were  then  organized  under  national 
charters  with  specified  minimum  levels  of  capital.  The  Trea- 
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FIGURE  1.  William  Beard  (1824-1900)  painted  The  Bears  of  Wall  Street  Celebrating  a  Drop  in  the  Market  because  he 
liked  to  paint  wild  animals  and  humorous  situations.  James  Jackson  Jarves  (1818-1888),  the  greatest  American  art 
critic  of  Lincoln's  day,  complimented  Beard's  "fine  wit"  and  called  him  "an  artist  of  genuine  American  stamp." 
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sury  Department's  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  super- 
vised the  new  system,  required  the  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  bonds  and  issued  national  bank  notes  equalling  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  the  particular  banks. 

Such  was  the  system  of  Civil  War  finance  which  Hugh 
McCulloch  "inherited"  when  he  became  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  March  of  1865.  He  was  not 
Lincoln's  first  choice  for  the  office,  and  the  reasons  for  his 
selection  remain  a  bit  murky.  In  fact,  he  was  rather  surprised 
himself,  as  he  explained  to  his  friend  and  former  pastor, 
Charles  Beecher,  brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  on  March  13,  1865: 

Odd  things  do  happen;— I  fought  the  Charter  of  the  new 
Indiana  State  Bank  and  in  six  months  was  its  President.  I 
came  to  Washington  in  July  1863  to  see  that  this  Bank 
received  no  detriment  from  Mr.  Chase's  Bank  Bill  &  in  three 
months,  I  was  his  Comptroller— I  had  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  would  not  have 
raised  a  finger  to  obtain  that  position,  and  here  I  am,  with 
the  credit  of  the  nation  to  no  small  extent  upon  my  hands.1 
Most  students  of  the  period  agree  that  McCulloch  was  one  of 
Lincoln's  most  conservative  choices.  Most  seem  to  agree  with 
McCulloch's  self-appraisal  that  he  was  a  banker  and  not  a 
politician.  James  G.  Randall  and  Richard  N.  Current  say  that 
"McCulloch  was  a  conservative  in  politics  as  much  as  a  con- 
servative in  finances."  McCulloch's  disagreements  with  pre- 
vious Secretaries'  policies  were  based  on  conservative  finan- 
cial assumptions.  "He  thought  Chase  had  erred  in  consent- 
ing that  the  government  paper  money  should  be  made  a  legal 
tender,"  wrote  Randall  and  Current,  "and  he  thought  Fessen- 
den  had  erred  in  attempting  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  middleman  Jay  Cooke  in  the  sale  of  government  bonds." 
They  maintained  that  Lincoln  did  not  even  agree  with  his 
gloomy  Secretary: 

McCulloch  was  bearish.  He  had  the  dour  outlook  prover- 
bially associated  with  a  man  of  his  Scotch  ancestry.  As 
comptroller  of  the  currency  he  had  issued  to  the  National 
Banks  in  December,  1863,  a  circular  embodying  his  pessi- 
mistic views.  The  states  of  the  North,  he  then  warned, 
appeared  to  be  prosperous  but  actually  were  not,  for  the  war 
was  "constantly  draining  the  country  of  its  laboring  and 
producing  population,  and  diverting  its  mechanical  indus- 
try from  works  of  permanent  value  to  the  construction  of 
implements  of  warfare."  The  "seeming  prosperity,"  he 
explained,  was  due  primarily  to  "the  large  expenditures  of 
the  Government  and  the  redundant  currency."  He  advised 
the  bankers  to  prepare  for  a  depression:  "manage  the  affairs 
of  your  respective  banks  with  a  perfect  consciousness  that 
the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  proved  to  be 
unreal  when  the  war  is  closed,  if  not  before.  .  .  ."  When  he 
received  the  offer  of  the  treasury  position,  McCulloch 
assumed  that  Lincoln  had  been  motivated  by  "the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  upon  him"  by  this  gloomy  circular. 

But  Lincoln  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December, 
1864,  expressed  an  entirely  different  spirit.  Part  of  the  mes- 
sage was  a  paean  to  wartime  progress  and  prosperity.  "It  is 
of  noteworthy  interest,"  the  President  declared,  "that  the 
steady  expansion  of  population,  improvement  and  govern- 
mental institutions  over  the  new  and  unoccupied  portions  of 
our  country  have  scarcely  been  checked,  much  less  impeded 
or  destroyed,  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance 
would  seem  to  have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of 
the  nation."  Sales  of  public  land  soared  high,  the  Pacific 
railroad  was  being  pushed  to  completion,  new  sources  of 
gold  and  silver  and  mercury  were  being  opened  in  the  West. 
The  popular  vote  in  the  recent  election — larger  in  the  free 
states,  despite  the  non-voting  of  most  of  the  soldiers,  than  it 
had  been  in  1860 — demonstrated  an  important  fact:  "that  we 
have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began.  ..." 
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FIGURE  2.   Jay  Cooke  and  Jay  Cooke,  Jr. 

Besides:  "Material  resources  are  now  more  complete  and 
abundant  than  ever."2 

Robert  P.  Sharkey  was  in  substantial  agreement  about 
McCulloch  in  his  pioneering  study  of  the  financial  history  of 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  "McCulloch  was 
an  extremely  conservative  banker,"  said  Sharkey.  He  had  "a 
rigid,  conservative,  and  essentially  unimaginative  mind."  He 
"could  see  little  merit  and  much  positive  evil  in  the  green- 
backs. They  were  controlled  by  none  of  the  rules  of  experience 
and  legal  restrictions  by  which  a  well-secured  bank-note  cur- 
rency was  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Their  volume  was  limited  solely  by  political  consider- 
ations and  the  availability  of  the  printing  press.  In  addition, 
McCulloch  felt  strongly  that  the  original  issue  of  greenbacks 
in  1862  had  been  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  This 
was  the  orthodox,  conservative  view  of  the  greenbacks  which 
was  shared  by  a  majority  of  McCulloch's  banker  colleagues. 
What  it  failed  to  consider  was  the  fact  that  any  tampering 
with  the  volume  of  the  greenbacks  in  the  fateful  years  which 
followed  the  end  of  the  war  was  likely  to  precipitate  a 
depression.  The  situation  called  for  the  delicacy  of  a  scalpel, 
but  McCulloch  brought  only  the  bluntness  of  a  meat  axe." 
Sharkey  added  that  the  Indiana  banker  "along  with  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries  who  could  claim  to  be  well 
informed  on  economic  matters  accepted  the  idea  that  the 
Almighty  had  ordained  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money."3 

A  look  at  the  McCulloch  manuscripts  at  the  Lilly  Library  at 
Indiana  University  suggests  a  somewhat  different  pic- 
ture of  Hugh  McCulloch.  Instead  of  a  superstitiously  con- 
servative, dour  pessimist,  one  can  portray  a  flexible  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  ably  and  patriotically  bending  his  sin- 
cere convictions  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  wartime  economy. 
He  tried  to  forge  a  middle  way  between  the  bears  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  bullish  inflationists  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  West. 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  of  the  war,  the  new  Secretary 
got  plenty  of  bearish  advice.  Even  before  he  became  Secre- 
tary, in  fact,  conservative  New  York  financiers  like  Morris 
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FIGURE  3.   Hugh  McCulloch 


Ketchum  complained  of  the  inflationist  policies  of  Mc- 
Culloch's  predecessors  in  the  office.  On  September  6,  1864, 
Ketchum  wrote  Comptroller  McCulloch:  "I  had  hoped,  and  the 
country  expected,  that  with  Mr.  Fessenden,  every  oppor- 
tunity would  be  embraced  for  contraction,  and  thus  crush 
speculation,  and  prostrate  the  exorbitant  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  from  which,  there  is  more  danger  to  the  stability 
of  our  Government,  than  from  the  enemy."4  Not  all  the  advice 
was  quite  so  extremist  in  tone,  and  more  often  it  resembled  the 
advice  of  John  A.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Treasury  agent  in  New  York 
City:  "So  far  as  possible,  having  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
Treasury,  contraction  should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
result  of  the  coming  Presidential  Election."5 

McCulloch  was  obviously  inclined  to  see  things  their  way. 
Shortly  after  assuming  office,  he  wrote  an  old  Fort  Wayne 
associate  (in  a  more  revealing  vein  than  he  customarily  wrote 
self-appointed  advisors  from  New  York's  financial  commu- 
nity): "It  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  promptly  the  enormous 
demands  upon  the  Treasury.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  do 
both.  .  .  ."6  No  man  can  fairly  be  accused  of  rigidity  who  came 
to  Washington  to  fight  a  system  he  wound  up  implementing 
(the  National  Banking  system),  and  McCulloch  learned  as  he 
went  along  and  was  proud  of  it.  Thus  he  wrote  one  George  A. 
Cotter  of  Brooklyn  three  days  before  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, "I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  revising  a  good 
many  opinions  which  I  entertained  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  expect  to  be  a  good  deal  wiser  a  year 
hence  by  merely  watching  the  course  of  events  than  I  am  at 
the  present  time."7 

And  learn  he  did.  The  conservative  Hoosier  banker  cus- 
tomarily assured  his  correspondents  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  suddenly  or  severely  curtailing  the  currency.  Thus  he  told 
Boston's  Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  writer  on  financial  and 
government  reform: 

I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  an 


immediate  contraction  of  the  Currency.  If  I  had  the  power,  I 
should  lack  the  disposition  to  do  violence  to  the  business  of 
the  country  by  a  rapid  curtailment  of  our  circulating 
medium.  A  repeal  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  [which  created 
the  "greenbacks"]  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much  more 
injudicious  and  much  more  disastrous,  than  the  opponents 
of  that  measure  ever  supposed  its  passage  would  be.8 
Financial  subjects,  and  especially  money  theory,  excited  a 
great  number  of  writers  and  cranks  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
and  McCulloch  saw  himself  as  somewhat  beleagueredly 
threading  his  way  between  the  extremes  of  deflationist  bears 
and  inflationist  bulls.  Thus  he  complimented  one  D.  W.  Blood- 
good  of  New  York  for  a  favorable  editorial  on  March  28, 1865: 
Your  remarks  in  the  "Journal"  were  timely  and  judicious. 
I  had  before  me  yesterday  two  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
reputation,  as  writers  upon  Finance;— Mr.  [Henry  C] 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  former  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  can  only  be 
saved  from  utter  ruin  by  an  increase  of  Paper  Money;  the 
latter  argues,  that  unless  the  currency  be  rapidly  curtailed, 
we  shall  have,  in  a  short  period,  a  financial  collapse.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  both  are  equally  in  error.9 
McCulloch  dealt  with  Mr.  Carey  more  than  once.  This 
famed  champion  of  high  protective  tariffs  and  cheap  money 
(and   Pennsylvania's   economic  interests)   received  this 
soothing  advice  from  McCulloch  in  early  April,  1865: 

You  are,  I  am  satisfied,  too  apprehensive  in  regard  to  the 
future.  The  volume  of  circulation  is  now  large;  is  being  daily 
increased,  and  the  people  have  confidence  in  it.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no  crash;  and  I  think,  no  pros- 
tration of  important  interests. 

You  pay  too  much  regard  to  newspaper  paragraphs  [?]. 
They  are  less  potent  than  you  suppose  them.10 
He  could  be  just  as  rough  on  bears  and  deflationists.  To 
John  A.  Stewart  of  the  New  York  Treasury  office  he  wrote  on 
March  25,  1865,  urging  him  to  cooperate  with  the  bullish 
speculator,  Jay  Cooke:  "I  trust  that  there  will  be  entire  har- 
mony of  views  and  action  between  yourself  and  Mr.  C.  He  is 
ardent  and  sanguine,  but  I  have  generally  found  him  safe  and 
judicious."11  When  prospects  of  peace  in  late  March  of  1865 
lead  to  a  panic  in  the  gold  market  and  a  sudden  and  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  gold,  McCulloch  told  Stewart:  "Keep 
cool.  The  storm  is  too  violent  to  last  long,  although  I  appre- 
hend that  the  bear  interest  will  for  a  time  be  too  strong  to  be 
successfully  resisted."12  Eventually  disgusted  himself,  Mc- 
Culloch wrote  Jay  Cooke  on  March  29,  1865:  "What  a  mercy  it 
would  be  to  the  country  if  Wall  St.  could  be  sunk."13  These 
surely  were  not  the  words  of  a  simpleminded  captive  of  the 
Wall  Street  bears. 

Sharkey  admitted  that  McCulloch  "was  not  a  bullionist  in 
the  sense  that  he  did  not  feel  it  wise  or  necessary  to  insist  on  a 
one-hundred  per  cent  specie  backing  for  bank-notes."14  Never- 
theless, he  intimated  that  McCulloch  thought  gold  and  silver 
divinely  appointed  as  the  only  real  currency.  It  is  true,  as 
McCulloch  admitted  himself,  that  he  was,  "for  a  banker,  a 
'hard  money  man.'"15  But  one  should  not  ignore  the  import- 
ant occasion  when  McCulloch  helped  the  war  effort  by  dash- 
ing a  bullionist  movement.  In  1865,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  United  States  Notes  (the  "greenbacks") 
were  not  to  be  accepted  for  payment  of  state  taxes.  McCulloch 
wrote  a  stinging  letter  to  Thompson  Campbell,  obviously 
intended  for  publication.  McCulloch  had  "very  decided  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject,  and  ...  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  .  .  .  California  would  have  been  a  much  richer  and  more 
prosperous  State,  if  her  circulation  had  been  a  mixed,  instead 
of  an  exclusively  metallic  one  .  .  .  ."  McCulloch  lectured: 
No  country  can  prosper  for  any  considerable  time,  where 
money  commands  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  it  does  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  nothing  would  tend  more  directly  to  reduce  that 
rate  of  interest  than  the  introduction  of  a  sound  paper  cir- 
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culating  medium. 

Paper  money  has  been  found  to  be  a  necessity  in  all  com- 
merical  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  is  true  elsewhere,  must  be  true  in  California. 
Blessed  with  great  natural  resources,  California  was  held 
back  from  full  economic  development  and  large  influx  of 
much-needed  population  by  only  one  factor,  plentiful  credit. 
"California,"  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  added,  "needs  a  well 
regulated  credit  system; — she  needs  a  paper  circulation  to 
quicken  enterprise,  and  give  impetus  to  business; — she  needs 
a  lower  rate  of  interest; — she  needs  to  be  cured  of  the  mania  for 
an  exclusive  metallic  currency;— in  a  word,  she  needs,  in 
addition  to  the  recognition  of  United  States  Notes  as  a  cur- 
rency, a  sound  banking  system— such  as  is  provided  for  by  the 
National  Currency  Act .  .  .  ."16 

In  truth,  Hugh  McCulloch  was  frequently  bullish  on  Ameri- 
ca. Although  the  Lincoln  assassination  shocked  the  country, 
Wall  Street  recovered  quickly  from  a  brief  panic.  McCulloch 
wrote  John  A.  Stewart  the  day  after  Lincoln  died  in  this 
reassuring  vein: 

You  will  perceive  that  the  new  administration  is  inaugu- 
rated, and  the  wheels  of  Government  are  not  stopped  for  a 
moment.  My  hope  is,  and  my  belief  is,  that  this  great 
National  calamity  will  teach  to  the  world  a  lesson,  which 
will  be  of  the  most  beneficial  character  to  our  Republican 
form  of  Government;  that  it  will  show  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  Chief  Magistrate  does  not  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  permanence  of  our  institutions,  or  the  regular 
administration  of  the  laws;  that  an  event  that  would  have 
shaken  any  other  country  to  the  centre  does  not  even 
stagger  for  a  moment  a  Government  like  ours.17 
Nor  was  his  thinking  always  far  apart  from  that  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Five  days  after  Lincoln's  death,  McCulloch 
wrote  D.  W.  Bloodgood,  apparently  responding  to  some  sug- 
gestions for  solutions  to  financial  problems  after  the  war: 
"The  idea  of  employing  a  portion  of  our  soldiers  upon  the 
Pacific  Road  and  in  the  mining  Districts  is  a  good  one.  Labor 
is  high  in  the  loyal  States,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  it."18  Speaker 
of  the  House  Schuyler  Colfax,  ready  to  leave  for  California  on 
April  15,  saw  President  Lincoln  the  day  before.  He  reported 
that  the  President  told  him:  "Don't  forget,  Colfax,  to  tell  those 
miners  that  that  is  my  speech  to  them,  by  you."  As  Colfax 
remembered  it  later,  Lincoln  told  him  to  tell  the  citizens  of 
California  that  he  had  "very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  our  nation."  Mining  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  gold  and 
silver  could  quickly  pay  off  the  war  debt.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
said  that  he  would  answer  the  fears  of  those  who  saw  para- 
lyzed industry  and  vast  unemployment  in  the  sudden  return 
of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers  by  trying  to  attract  these 
veterans  to  California  to  mine  the  minerals  that  would  pay 
the  debt.19 

In  these  last  thoughts,  as  perhaps  in  others  in  the  months 
preceding,  President  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Hugh  McCulloch,  were  not  very  far  apart. 
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FIGURE  4.  Henry  C.  Carey  (1793-1879)  of  Phila- 
delphia was  America's  foremost  intellectual  opponent 
of  free  trade  and  hard  money. 
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Tel:  (714)  495-3284 


Laguna  Niguel,  California  92677 


January  16,  1985 


Dr.  Mark  Neely 

Lincoln  Museum  and  Library 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Bldg. 

1301  Harrison  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46802 

Dear  Dr.  Neely: 

Enclosed  is  a  marked  up  blueline  of  the  Disneyland  "Moments 
with  Mr.  Lincoln"  exhibition  and  theater  areas.    As  I  mentioned 
in  our  telephone  conversation,  there  will  be  a  Disney  employee 
present  with  the  exhibition  at  all  times.    There  will  always  be 
at  least  one  host  or  hostess  stationed  at  the  entry  and  exit  of 
the  exhibition  space.    Usually  there  are  two  employees  at  the 
entrance:    one  stationed  in  the  exhibit  area  to  operate  the 
electronic  entry  and  exit  doors  to  the  theater  showspace  and  one 
employee  who  will  direct  guests  to  the  exit  doorways. 

As  you  can  see  on  the  plan,  the  exhibit  area  designated  for  the 
Lincoln  memorabilia  is  away  from  any  perimeter  areas  of  the  build- 
ing.   This  space  provides  environmental  protection  from  any 
radical  change  which  might  occur  due  to  rains  or  Santa  Ana  wind 
conditions. 

Disneyland  has  its  own  fire  and  security  departments.    Both  the 
fire  department  and  security  control  are  located  immediately  behind 
the  Lincoln  exhibit  building,  with  response  time  to  any  emergency 
being  less  than  a  minute.    Fire  and  security  monitoring  is  24-hours 
a  day.    Both  heat  and  smoke  detectors  are  used  in  the  exhibit  area 
and  throughout  all  buildings  in  the  park.    All  perimeter  area 
intrusion  alarms  are  activated  in  the  evening  hours.    Exhibit  cases 
and  emergency  exits  are  monitored  24-hours  a  day. 

Lighting  used  in  the  gallery  for  the  exhibition  are  five-foot 
candle  incandescent  UV  filtered  lights.    This  system  has  been 
approved  by  the  conservators  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  (Mr.  William  Leisher,  Head  of  the  Department,  is  a  consultant 
to  Walt  Disney  Productions  for  exhibitions  of  museum  artifacts). 
The  temperature  and  humidity  is  maintained  at  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately 70-72°  F.  with  a  himidity  level  of  40-55° .    Although  the 
building  is  not  specifically  museum  controlled,  the  temperature 
and  himidity  levels  remain  relatively  unchanged  due  to  the  southern 
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Disneyland  Displays  Rare  Artifacts 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Honest  Abe 


By  STEVEN  De  SALVO,  Times  Staff  Writer 

for  the  Lincoln  treasures,  Disneyland 
spokesman  Bob  Roth  said. 

It's  a  first  for  Disneyland,"  Roth 


Move  over  Mickey  and  Donald 
—Honest  Abe  is  moving  in. 

In  what  Disneyland  officials  termed 
a  first,  rare  and  valuable  artifacts  from 
the  Lincoln  presidency— ranging  from 
original  Lincoln  letters  to  an  1860  ballot 
box  in  which  the  President  cast  his 
vote— went  on  display  Tuesday  on 
Main  Street  at  the  amusement  park. 

The  artifacts,  borrowed  from  the 
.  Lincoln  Museum,  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Forbes 
collection,  are  encased  in  glass  a,t  the 
attraction  called  "The  Walt  Disney 
Story,  Featuring  Great  Moments  With 
Mr.  Lincoln." 

The  attraction  also  features  a  lifelike 
Lincoln  giving  the  Gettysburg  address. 

The  original  Mickey  Mouse  ears, 
Zorro's  cape,  Disney's  Oscars  and  other 
Disney  memorabilia  that  used  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  attraction  have  been 
moved  to.  a  warehouse  to  make  room 


said.  "We've  never  had  original  artifacts 
here,  since  it  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  museum.  But  the  Lincoln  artifacts 
add  so  much  to  the  Lincoln  exhibit 
that  we've  decided  to  display  them." 

Roth  called  the  artifacts  priceless. 

"There  is  no  way  you  could  put  a 
price  on  these,"  he  said.  "Their  value 
transcends  monetary  terms.  They 
are  national  treasures." 

Roth  said  the  Lincoln  collection 
will  be  displayed  for  one  year.  After 
that,  the  amusement  park  hopes  to 
-  secure  other  Lincoln  artifacts  and 
show  them  for  a  year. 

Rare  works  by  Civil  War 
photographer  Mathew  Brady,  borrowed 
indefinitely  from  the  National  Archives 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  also  will 
be  displayed,  Roth  said. 


DON  KELSEN  /  Los  Angeles  Times 

Van  A.  Romans,  director  of  exhibit  planning  for  WED  Enterprises,  holds  a  box 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  cast  his  ballot  in  the  1860  presidential  election. 
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MUSEUM  MANUSCRIPTS  ON  LOAN  TO  DISNEYLAND  EXHIBIT 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  March  6,  1985  —  Two  Lincoln  manuscripts  have 
been  loaned  by  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  to  Walt  Disney 
Productions  in  Glendale,  California.    These  manuscripts  and  other  rare 
artifacts  from  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  now  being  showcased  in  the 
pre-show  area  of  Disneyland's  "Walt  Disney  Story,  Featuring  Great  Moments 
with  Mr.  Lincoln."    The  exhibit,  which  opened  in  February,  will  remain  on 
view  for  one  year. 

The  items  on  loan  from  the  Fort  Wayne  museum  are  a  handwritten  letter  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  dated  March  11,  1864,  to  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
and  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  dated  December  4,  1863,  from  a  former  Sunday 
school  teacher.    The  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  contains  a  handwritten 
annotation  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Increasingly,  we  are  taking  our  museum  to  the  people,"  said  Mark  E. 
Neely,  director  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  "Lending 
the  manuscripts  to  Disneyland  affords  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  reach  an 
enormous  audience  of  Lincoln  enthusiasts." 
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MUSEUM  MANUSCRIPTS  GN  LOAN  TO  DISNEYLAND  EXHIBIT    —  Add  1 


The  California  exhibit  also  includes  artifacts  borrowed  from  the  Forbes 
Magazine  Collection  and  Lincoln  College  at  Lincoln,  Illinois.    Civil  War 
photographis  by  Mathew  Brady,  borrowed  from  the  National  Archives  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  also  are  being  displayed. 

The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  endowed  by  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company.    The  Museum,  a  major  center  for  the 
study  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  the  largest  private  collection  of  organized 
information  on  Lincoln. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  nation's  fifth  largest 
stock  life  insurer,  is  an  affiliate  of  Lincoln  National  Corporation,  a  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  diversified  financial  services  and  insurance  holding  company 
with  assets  of  $12  billion  and  annual  revenues  of  $4  billion. 
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Manuscripts 
sent  to  Disney 

The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum,  in  the 
Lincoln  National  Corp.  office 
building  at  1300  S.  Clinton  St., 
has  loaned  two  manuscripts  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Walt  Dis- 
ney Productions  in  Glendale, 
Calif. 

The  manuscripts  are  being 
shown  in  Disneyland's  "Walt 
Disney  Story,  Featuring  Great 
Moments  with  Mr.  Lincoln." 

The  exhibit  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary and  will  be  open  for  a 
year.  The  items  on  loan  are  a 
handwritten  letter  by  Lincoln 
dated  March  11, 1864,  to  Secre- 
tary of  War  Edwin  Stanton  and 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  from  a 
former  Sunday  school  teacher, 
dated  Dec.  4,1863. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
AND 

RECREATION 


Another  major  milestone  was 
reached  on  August  24th  as  3- 
year-old  Brooks  Charles  Arthur  Burr, 
visiting  with  his  parents  from  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  became  Disney- 
land's 250  millionth  guest.  His 
grand  prize  winnings  included  a 
Cadillac,  a  lifetime  pass  to  all  theme 
parks,  30,000  free  PSA  air  miles,  a 
week's  expense-paid  trip  to  Japan 
and  30  days  of  expense-paid  stay  at 
a  Disneyland  hotel  or  resort  complex. 

Expanding  on  its  gift  program  in 
1986,  Disneyland  will  offer  prizes 


to  every  guest,  with  daily  gifts  to  in- 
clude a  new  car,  a  watch  and  a 
roundtrip  airline  ticket  to  individ- 
uals selected  at  random. 

Exciting  new  attractions  in  1986 
include  Michael  Jackson's  3-D  film, 
"Captain  Eo,"  opening  in  March  at 
Tomorrowland.  Filmmaker  George 
Lucas's  "Star  Wars"  ride,  based 
on  aircraft  simulator  technology, 
will  begin  creating  vivid  sensations 
of  flight  for  guests  at  Tomorrowland 
in  November. 


y 

Tokyo 
Disneyland 

Tokyo  Disneyland  celebrated  its 
second  anniversary  on  April  15.  Dis- 
ney representatives  included  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  met  in 
Japan  for  the  first  time. 

Additions  to  the  Japanese  park  in 
1985  included  "Magic  Journeys,"  the 
acclaimed  3-D  film  originally  pro- 
duced for  Epcot  Center's  Journey 
into  Imagination  pavilion,  and  the 
Main  Street  Electrical  Parade. 

An  original  attraction  scheduled 
in  1986  is  the  Cinderella  Castle  Mys- 
tery Tour,  a  guided  walk-through 
event  that  features  many  of  Disney's 
famous  villains. 

Tokyo  Disneyland  welcomed  its 
25  millionth  guest  in  August.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month,  the  park  drew 
more  than  two  million  attendees, 
the  highest  monthly  total  in  the  his- 
tory of  Disney  theme  parks. 

Disneyland's  revitalized  "Great  Moments 
with  Mr.  Lincoln"  show  featured  advanced 
Audio-Animatronics  movements,  as  well 
as  artifacts  from  the  Lincoln  era. 


TEN 
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Honest  Abe  edges  Kermit, 
keeps  spot  in  Magic  Kingdom 

AN4HPIU    /  tn, 


ANAHEIM  (AP)-Abe  Lin- 
coln, the  robot,  beat  Kermit  the 
irog  in  a  quiet  civil  war  at 
Disneyland. 

Disneyland  will  keep  the  "Great 
Moments  with  Mr.  Lincoln'' 
show,  which  park  officials  had 
Planned  to  close  this  weekend  No 
longer  would  the  nation's  16th 
president  rise  from  his  chair  51 
times  a  day,  to  deliver  excerpts 
from  his  speeches.  P 

Park  operators  reportedly 
Planned  to  replace  the  show  u.th 
a  new  Muppets  attraction. 

But  tourists  and  park  employees 
were  irked  by  the  idea  and 

bacS  oS-'r0^1,315  aPP^entl? 
oacked  off  from  their  plans— for 
now. 

''If  you'd  asked  a  few  days  ago 
I  d  have  said  that  being  a  25-year-' 
old  attraction,  its  popularity  has 

FSf*   "S  Park  sP°kesman  Pau 
Goldman.  "But  there  seems  to  be  a 
lot  of  sentiment  for  Lincoln  " 
A™r  °Pe  Park  visitor,  12-year-old 
Abby  Hangsieben  of  East' Grand 


Forks,  Minn.,  Kermit  just  can't 
compare  to  Honest  Abe 

is  hW3S  Presidc"t.  Kermit 

is  a  trog,  she  said. 

Disney  officials  refuse  to  disclose 
attendance  figures  but  acknowledge 
hat  park  visitors  recently  haven't 

cono'w101  °f  ,mCreSt  m  the  L,n- 
Reports  had  circulated  for 
months  among  Disneyland's  8  000 
employees  that  the  Main  Street 
opera  hall,  which  houses  the  S- 
cota  show  and  exhibits  honoring 
park  founder  Walt  Disney,  would 
be  turned  over  to  Kermit,  Miss 
Piggy  and  Big  Bird. 

Last  week,  officials  said  the  Lin- 
coln exhibit  would  be  closed  on 
Sunday  for  the  "refurbishing"  of 
the  opera  house. 

But  Goldman  said  Thursday  that 
park  planners  were  looking  at  sev- 
eral other  sites  for  the  Muppets  in- 
cluding an  area  near  the  "It's  a 
Small  World"  attraction 

rh3S  a>,Tatter  of  shoe-horning 
things  in,"  he  said.  B 
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Huntington  acquires  trove  of  Lincoln,  Civil  War  telegrams,  codes 

nul*^?"  LAKaT  ArtTCo,,ections  and  Bo^nical  Gardens  purchases  a  collection 
of  telegrams  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Union  generals,  plus  code  books. 

By  Mike  Boehm,  Los  Angeles  Times 
January  26,  2012 


A  long-unknown,  150-year-old  trove  of  handwritten 
ledgers  and  calfskin-covered  code  books  that  give  a 
potentially  revelatory  glimpse  into  both  the  dawn  of 
electronic  battlefield  communications  and  the  day-to-day 
exchanges  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  generals  as 
they  fought  the  Civil  War  now  belongs  to  the  j 
Huntington  Library,  Art  Collections  and  Botanical 
Gardens. 


advertisement 
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The  collection,  acquired  in  a  private  sale  on  Saturday 
and  disclosed  Wednesday,  includes  40  cardboard- 
covered  albums  of  messages  that  telegraph  operators 
wrote  down  either  before  sending  them  in  Morse  code, 
or  transcribed  from  telegraphic  dots  and  dashes  at  the  ' 
receiving  end.  There  are  also  small,  wallet-like  booklets 
containing  the  key  to  code  words  Union  commanders 

used  to  make  sure  their  messages  would  remain  unfathomable  if  intercepted  by  the  Confederates. 

imCon!  P  WindrSr  rthat  ^  hauVen,t  really  bCen  ablG  t0  l00k  * It,s  a  ™jor  And,"  said 
Jame  M.  McPherson,  a  Princeton  University  historian  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  1988  studv 

hoof  w dTuThe  CiYil  War  EnL"  Had  iX  been  availaWe  while  he  was  re^SsloOS 

SSJS^^  UnCOln  "  C—der  ^  Chief"  McPherS°n  saidXS^08 

PHOTOS;  Lincoln  treasure  trovp 

"Anyone  doing  research  on  the  Union  war  effort  and  the  communication  between  the  nerve  center  and 
Sft^r g° t0  ^Huntington  to  look  at  all  this,"  he  added,  and  it  also  COu  b 
important  tor  students  of  communications  technology  and  cryptographic  codes. 

^2^Ti'C?Vercd-telTpbiC  lGdgerS  °f  UP  t0  400  pa§es  had  been  stowed  away  by  Thomas  Eckert 
(1825-1910)  a  pioneering  telegraph  operator  who  ran  the  U.S.  military's  teleRranh  office  at  X  wt 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1863  to  1867.  The  collection  ^ Sffi^s 
when  Eckert  served  as  telegraph  chief  for  Gen.  George  McClellan's  A^yrfteP^.  ' 

The  Eckert  collection's  existence  wasn't  known  to  historians  and  archivists  until  December  2009,  when 
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an  owner  who'd  bought  it  from  Eckert's  descendants  put  the  documents  —  76  books  in  all  —  up  for 
auction  in  New  York  City.  The  collection  sold  for  $36,000,  including  a  buyer's  premium,  according  to  a 
record  of  the  sale  on  the  website  of  the  Bonhams  &  Butterfields  auction  house. 

Huntington  officials  said  the  library's  collectors'  council  committed  funds  on  Saturday  to  buy  the  Eckert 
collection  from  a  dealer  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  adding  to  substantial  Civil  War  holdings  that  include  the 
world's  third-largest  archive  of  Lincoln's  documents,  behind  only  the  National  Archives  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  in  Springfield,  111.  The  Huntington  declined  to  give 
the  purchase  price. 

Historical  archives  elsewhere  contain  Civil  War  military  telegrams,  said  Olga  Tsapina,  the  Huntington's 
curator  of  American  historical  manuscripts.  But  they  are  the  individual  paper  slips  or  pages,  copied  from 
what  telegraphers  transcribed  from  the  wire,  that  were  handed  to  the  intended  recipient.  The  individual 
telegrams  tend  to  be  haphazardly  archived,  and  many  are  missing,  Tsapina  said  —  "[Gen.  Ulysses  S.] 
Grant  was  known  to  say  the  best  way  to  file  documents  was  in  his  own  pockets."  What  the  Eckert 
collection  offers  is  a  systematic,  centralized  record,  in  chronological  order,  of  Union  military  telegrams. 

Operators  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  locations  wrote  the  messages  down  as  they  sent  or  received 
Morse  code  dots  and  dashes  over  the  wire.  The  texts  are  penciled  in  word-by-word  across  as  many  as 
seven  columns  set  off  by  red  vertical  lines,  usually  with  a  single  word  to  each  column. 

Tsapina  said  that  Lincoln,  eager  to  get  news  and  responses  to  his  orders  as  soon  as  possible  —  and  also 
inclined  to  hide  out  from  patronage-seekers  who  wanted  to  see  him  at  the  White  House  —  spent  many 
hours  in  the  telegraph  offite  at  the  nearby  War  Department.  According  to  the  Huntington,  Lincoln  wrote 
an  initial  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  there. 

A  first  public  glimpse  of  some  of  the  ledgers  and  code  books  is  planned  for  the  fall,  when  the 
Huntington  will  mount  two  exhibitions  on  the  Civil  War,  "A  Strange  and  Fearful  Interest:  Death, 
Mourning  and  Memory  in  the  American  Civil  War"  (Oct.  13-Jan.  14,  2013)  and  "A  Just  Cause:  Voices 
of  the  Civil  War  Era"  (Sept.  22-Jan.  14,  2013). 

The  Eckert  collection's  code  books  show  that  Lincoln  had  an  assortment  of  aliases:  Ida,  India,  Irving, 
Ingress,  Ingrate  and  Ingot.  His  war  secretary,  Edwin  Stanton,  was  Indigo  or  Infant.  If  a  message  said 
"shaker"  or  "sable,"  it  was  talking  about  an  attack.  The  code  words  for  "infantry"  were  "rapture"  and 
"ramble." 

The  terminology  seems  "completely  arbitrary,"  Tsapina  said  —  which  may  have  been  why  the 
Confederates  were  never  able  to  crack  the  code. 

In  her  initial  sifting  through  the  material  during  the  month  before  the  Huntington  decided  to  buy  it, 
Tsapina  said,  she  found  some  very  human  moments  along  with  messages  that  appear  to  convey 
historically  important  facts. 

In  February  1 862,  two  months  before  sharing  command  with  Grant  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  an  important 
and  extremely  bloody  Union  victory  in  Tennessee,  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell  sent  a  telegram  from  his 
headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  unknown  recipients  code-named  Andes  and  Ocean,  complaining  of 
"constant  intrigue  to  displace  army  officers"  under  his  command,  "which  I  beg  you  to  defeat  . . .  until  I 
tell  you  there  is  just  cause.  I  learn  that  Col.  Hazin  is  one  of  the  purposed  victims.  His  removal  would  be 
gross  injustice  and  a  serious  loss." 

After  the  concluding  signature,  "Alvard"  —  Buell's  code  name  —  appear  three  additional  words:  "Good 
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icicgi  cu.no, 


Huntington  acquires  trove  ot  Lincoln,  <^ivii  wcu 
for  Alvard,"  a  nod  of  approval  by  a  telegraph  o^^^^^ZTltl, 

Tsapina  said  there  are  "masses  of  telegrams"  eoncerning  supplies  and  raihoad  operations,  which  eould 
help  scholars  studying  Civil  War  logistics. 

While  Eckert  held  a  military  commission,  rising  from  major  to  brigadier  general,  the  operation  he 
Te^tas  lately  contacted  by  ^^^^^^  having 

rycoon  jly  Gould,  whose  holdings  eventually  included  Western  Union. 

S^fcW-S^  D.C,  repository's  holdings  of  Civil  War  telegrams, 
when  it  involves  historical  documents  that  need  special  care  and  handling. 


mike.  boehm(a)latimes.  com 
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Palm  Canyon  spot  offers  glimpse  into  face  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Feb.  12,  2014 


A  pipe  'telescope'  in  Palm  Springs  directs  the  view  of  gazers  to  a  mountain  rock  formation  resembling  the  profile  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  /  Omar  Ornelas,  The  Desert  Sun 

Written  by 
Dave  Nyczepir 
The  Desert  Sun 


Monica  Turner,  owner  of  Wig  Wizz,  takes  a  look  through  the  scope  at  Henry  Frank  Arcade  in  downtown  Palm  Springs.  (Omar 
Ornelas,  The  Desert  Sun) 


PALM  SPRINGS  —  Visitors  and  residents  pass  by  the  Henry  Frank  Arcade  on  Palm  Canyon 
Drive  daily,  unaware  they're  missing  an  opportunity  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Naturally  occurring  atop  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  overlooking  the  city  is  the  upturned  profile 
of  the  former  president  known  for  abolishing  slavery  and  leading  the  nation  through  the  Civil 
War. 

A  pipe  telescope  in  the  arcade's  alley  at  270  Palm  Canyon  Drive  is  the  key  to  unveiling 
Lincoln's  silhouette,  and  Palm  Springs  is  directing  anyone  interested  to  the  site  in  honor  of 
President  Barack  Obama's  Valentine's  Day  visit  to  Sunnylands  and  Presidents'  Day  on  Feb. 
17. 

Feb.  12  also  is  Lincoln's  birthday. 

"I've  been  back  here  a  few  times,  and  I've  never  seen  the  telescope  before,"  said  Ron 
Spencer,  65,  who's  lived  in  Palm  Springs  for  almost  two  years.  "I've  just  missed  it." 

He  and  his  wife,  Dawn,  54,  hail  from  Houston  and  vacationed  regularly  in  Palm  Springs  before 
deciding  to  move  to  town. 

"It's  little  things  like  this  that  make  Palm  Springs  quaint  and  quirky,"  Dawn  said. 

Monica  Turner,  46,  owns  the  Wig  Wizz  shop  next  door  to  the  telescope  and  used  to  meet 
people  from  all  over  the  world  when  she  first  opened  her  doors  because  the  attraction  doubled 
as  a  geocache. 

Geocaching  is  a  real-world  treasure  hunt,  where  participants  use  GPS  coordinates  and  clues 
to  find  a  hidden  container  at  sites  across  the  world. 

Fewer  people  come  now  that  the  geocache  is  gone. 

"Lincoln's  there,"  Turner  said.  "I  see  him,  and  then  everybody  else  who  comes  and  can't,  I 
make  sure  they  can.  It's  pretty  neat." 
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California's  Forgotten  Civil  War 

I  Kevin  Waite  PhD  candidate  in  American  history,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Posted:  07/07/2014 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  a  curious  tune  could  be  heard  in  the  streets  and  saloons  of  Los  Angeles.  A  local  favorite,  "We'll  Hang 
Abe  Lincoln  from  a  Tree,"  captured  the  stormy  mood  of  this  frontier  town,  recently  transformed  into  a  hive  of  Confederate 
sympathizers.  Accompanying  this  secessionist  fanfare,  rumors  of  rebellion  swirled  across  California.  The  Civil  War  had 
arrived  in  the  Far  West. 

150  years  later,  the  Civil  War  is  still  very  much  with  us  -  in  museum  exhibits,  battlefield  commemorations,  TV  specials  and  a 
flurry  of  publications.  Yet  amidst  all  this  remembering,  the  war's  Western  dimension  has  been  largely  forgotten. 

Today,  most  Americans  assume  that  California  remained  free  of  slavery  and  the  bitter  conflict  it  provoked.  Human 
bondage  was  a  Southern  sin,  we  tell  ourselves,  and  the  Civil  War  an  Eastern  struggle. 

In  fact,  California  possesses  a  deep,  troubled  history  with  slavery  that  shaped  the  state's  racial  politics  well  into  the 
twentieth  century.  This  overlooked  history,  too,  should  have  a  greater  place  in  the  ongoing  Civil  War  sesquicentennial. 
After  all,  true  racial  justice  in  this  country  requires  nothing  less  than  a  full  reckoning  with  our  past,  in  all  its  nuance  and 
ugliness. 


A  black  miner  in  gold  rush  California. 
Historians  estimate  that  between  600  to  1000  enslaved 
African  Americans  were  forcibly  transported  to 
California  before  the  Civil  War.  Whether  or  not  this 
particular  miner  was  enslaved  is  unknown.  (Bancroft 
Library) 

When  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  free 
state  in  1850,  its  struggles  with  slavery  had, 
paradoxically,  only  just  begun.  By  that  point, 
Southerners  had  already  imported  hundreds  of  slaves 
into  the  region,  and  over  the  next  decade  they  would 
transform  California,  especially  Southern  California,  into 
the  proslavery  bastion  of  the  Far  West. 

Through  the  1850s  proslavery  Democrats  dominated  California  politics,  ensuring  that  the  state  voted  more  like  Virginia 
than  Vermont. 

For  example,  in  1852  the  state  legislature  decreed  that  all  slaves  brought  into  California  before  statehood  would  remain 
enslaved,  so  long  as  they  were  eventually  carried  back  to  the  South.  Slaves  who  resisted  were  categorized  as  fugitives  and 
prohibited  from  testifying  or  calling  witnesses  in  their  defense.  In  dozens  of  cases,  California's  courts  ruled  in  favor  of 
slaveholders. 

As  historian  Stacey  L.  Smith  has  documented,  California  contained  between  600  and  1000  enslaved  African  Americans 
before  the  Civil  War.  And  slaveholders  constantly  plotted  to  increase  this  number. 

Shortly  before  orchestrating  America's  acquisition  of  a  30,000  square-mile  region  from  Mexico  (what  history  textbooks 
now  refer  to  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase),  the  South  Carolinian  James  Gadsden  attempted  to  plant  slavery  on  California's 
ostensibly  free  soil.  With  the  help  of  his  friends  within  the  state,  Gadsden  planned  to  establish  a  California  colony  of 
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M^*^^  *  ProP°Sal  Ul,imately  fail6d'       *e  State 

^^^T^ZZ^J:^  petition  indiCW«  how  sympathetic  C—  had 

become  to  proslavery  intrusion. 

Gadsden  was  also  par,  of  a  broader  —  to  div 

counties.  Many  believed  (and  hoped)  that  the  new  ^°^^~e^mg  majority  of  Southern  California 
rising  controversy  over  slavery,  shelved  the  bill. 

(Advocates  of  state  division,  who  organized  again  just  this  year,  may  no,  recognize  that  their  movement  has  deep  roots  in 
California's  proslavery  past.) 

the  proslavery  presidential  candidate,  John  C.  Breckinridge. 

Upon  Confederate  secession,  a  number  of  prominent  C*™a ^^^^1^^ 
poring  the  war,  Union  troops  garrisoned  Southern  California  ^ot 

Caiifornia  also  faced  threats  from  far  larger  forces,  ^^^Z  t^Z^^" 
the  battle  of  Glorieta  Pass. 

California,  politics  of  racia,  exclusion  continued  to  thnve  long  «  ^^^T^^e. 
Zndment  until  1962.  By  that  point  America  had  already  begun  launch.ng  astronauts  ,nto  space. 

California,  overbed  early  history  holds  important  and  ^^S^SSE  " 

War  sesguicentennial.  To  lay  the  blame  for  slavey  solely  at  ^^^^^^  i,  ignores  the  truly 

^^^^ 
byproduct  of  a  single  region. 

The  tragedy  o,  slavery  and  the  trauma  of  the  Civil  War  have  left  legacies  with  which  a„  Americans,  from  coast  to  coast  and 
everywhere  in  between,  continue  to  live. 
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A  NEW  CHAPTER  OF  HISTORY. 

I)rawu  into  tue  Vortex  of  Rebellion 

A  writer  in  a  Chicago  paper  gives  what  be 
JZZ  never  before  been  given  tc ,  the  reading 
public  relative  to  the  political  situation  ot  Call 
fdnia  in  the  dark  days  of  1861.    The  writer  pro, 

CeTdhen°  iflSGl  State  after  State  was  throwing 

%Me  lesi  military  stores  in  navy  yard,  and 
Jo^l  'wer^belnitotroyed ,  lest ■  ibey  .bould 
fall  into  the  bauds  ot  enciny.  bveiy  rtcp^rt 
nhi-nt  of  o-overnment  contained  Rebel  spits,  ■ 

10  paie,  ami  u     «  message,  short  as  it 

apprehension,     this  was  ine  ujc.    &  ,  ,, 

"  e  -  KThnrn     a   trpaSOU    011  AltaU.lA. 

KSUSy  S  and  fort  that 
Guards  the  Golden  Gate,  and  commands  the  har- 
bor and  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Tt  is  a  rods  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  rising, 

stronger  than  Sumter  or  Pickens  as  solid  rock  is 
stronger  Itiaii  brick  and  mortar.  Its  commander 
at  tins  time  »»•  Albert  Sidney  Johuslon.  The 
force  under  bis  command  consisted  of  but  a  lew 
companies.  The  Pacific  coast  w.16  sirongly  Dem- 
ocratic, lis  population  consisted  largely  of 
emigrants  from  the  slave  Stales, who  retained  an 
intensely  Southern  feeling  and  sympathy,  embit- 
tered bv  the  fact  that  the  great  State  ol  Cali- 
fornia bad  been  lost  to  slavery  upon  its  admission 
into  the  Union  ten  years  before. 

A  lew  leading  spirits  had  long  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  leaders  in  the  Rebellion. 
At  their  suggestion,  more  than  a  year  before, 
Flovd,  then  Secretary  of  War,  had,  unknown  to 
auy'loyal  person  living,  transferred  eighty  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  from  the  arsenal  at  Troy  to 
that  of  Benicia,  to  be  used  by  the  secessionists 
in  California  when  the  plot  should  Itc  ripe,  and 
the  Rebel  flag  unfurled.  The  programme  of  the 
traitors  was  this: — To  obtain  possession  of  Fort 
Alcatraz,  which  would  give  them  coutrol  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Then,  with  the  arms 
stored  at  Benicia,  they  could  at  once  arm  and 
organize  a  force  that  would  be  irresistible 
throughout  the  State. 

It  was  a  brilliant  conception  to  gain  for  slavery 
the  whole  Pacific  coast,  with  its  boundless  re- 
sources, as  well  as  all  the  vast  regiou  to  the  east- 
ward, exteudiug  the  Confederacy  unbroken  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seas.  To  insure  the 
success  of  this  scheme,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Alcatraz.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  leaders  in  San  Francisco, 
with  a  force  of  picked  men  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  surprise  and  capture  the  fort.  The 
details  were  all  arranged.  They  were  waiting  only 
for  orders  from  the  Pvebel  Government  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow.  The  birds  of  the  air  carried  whis- 
perings of  this  treason  to  loyal  ears. 

No  time  was"  to  be  lost.  The  mails  were  then 
carried  semi-monthly  by  steamer  betweeu  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  The  time  was  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  There  was  then  no  tele- 
graph, no  railroad  even,  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.  There  was,  however,  a  pony  express  run- 
ning from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
making  the  distance  in  sixteen  days.  By  this 
express  a  message  was  instantly  despatched, 
warning  President  Lincoln  of  the  danger.  The 
message  was  duly  received,  and  a  hurried  con- 
sultation was  held  with  two  or  three  members  of 
his  cabinet.  It  was  decided  that  Johnston  must 
be  superseded  by  a  loyal  officer.  There  was 
such  an  one  at  hand,  one  whose  loyalty  and  in- 
tegrity were  perfect  and  unquestiouable,a  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  It  was  Gen- 
eral Sumner. 


But  how  should  he  secure  the  command  ?  The 
fortress  was  six  thousand  miles  away  by  the  tra- 
veled route.  If  the  least  movement  in  that  direc-  j 
tion  was  made  openly,  fleet  coursers  would  carry 
the  warning  over  the"  plains,  and  it  would  be  too 
late.  The  utmost  secrecy  was  imperative.  There 
chanced  to  be  a  government  war  steamer  in  New 
York  harbor.  General  Sumuer  was  at  once  or- 
dered on  board  this  vessel,  and  its  commander 
directed  to  put  to  sea  instantly,  with  sealed  or- 
ders, which  were  to  be  opened  when  one  day  out 
of  port.  These  orders  directed  him  to  lay  upon 
the  track  of  the  outgoing  California  mail  steam- 
ers look  out  for  the  one  which  was  to  sail  the 
next  day,  put  General  Sumner  on  board  ol  her. 
and  then  cruise  southward  a  weeK  belore 
returning  to  port.       £    ■     .  ■  ... 

These  orders  were  obeyed.  Tbe  rebel  spies 
were  baffled,  aud  the  gallant  Sumner,  unsus- 
pected was  on  his  wav  to  assume  command  of 
Alcatraz.  Meanwhile' its  tratorous  commander 
aod  his  confederates  were  impatiently  awaiting 
their  orders  from  tbe  rebel  srovernmcnt  by  this 
verv  steamer.  In  due  time  the  signal  on  Tele- 
graph Hill  auuounced  the  mail  steamer  at  the 
G  Ucn  Gate.  Within  the  city  all  wa6  expectation 
and  excitemeut.  The  eager  thousands  who 
thronged  the  streets,  expectant  of  thrilling  news 
uom  iheir  old  Looj.es  so  far  away,  hardly  noticed 
the  inomeutarv  pause  or  the  steamer  when  pass- 
ing Fort  Alcatraz,  nor  did  they  note  the  liny  boat 
that  shot  olf  from  her  side  toward  the  island,  yet 
that  tiuy  Loat  bore  more,  to  them,  than  "Csesar 
and  hisfortuues." 

It  boreGcueral  Sumner,  who  in  a  few  minutes 
stood  belore  the  traitor  commander,  and,  as  his 
superior  iu  rank,  and  under  special  orders  from 
tbe  President,  assumed  command  at  Fort  Alca- 
traz. California  waa  saved  to  the  Union.  Its 
people,  Viewing  from  alar  the  carnage  aud  deso- 
lation of  war,  soon  came  to  gaze  with  horror 
upon  the  dark  abyss  into  which  wicked  and  un- 
scrupulous treason  would  have  plunged  them. 
Aud,  with  patriotism  awakened  by  the  inspired 
eloquence  of  Starr  King,  whose  lips  seemed 
touched  with  hallowed  fire,  they  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  the  Union  of  their  fathers. 

Thenceforth  there  was  no  more  loyal  State 
than  California.  Iu  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  forbade  itsfnll  representation  in 
the  armies  of  tbe  Union,  but  its  Pactolean 
streams  of  gold  replenished  the  exhausted  trea- 
sury of  tbe  nation,  and  its  magnificent  contribu- 
tions to  the  sanitary  lund  attested  that  the  heart 
of  its  people  was  loyal  and  true.  Of  the  plotters 
of  treason,  many  made  their  way  at  once  to  the 
Rebel  armies.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  was  re- 
warded with  a  high  command  and  died  ou  the 
battle  field  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 


THE  SAN  D] 


The  Rail  Splitter,  Issued  by 
Pupils,  Contains  Editorials 
On  Value  of  Thrift, 


Pupils  of  the  Lincoln  grammar 
school  are  issuing'  a  tabloid  news- 
paper of  six  pages  under  the  name, 
The  Rail  Splitter,  of  which  No.  1, 
Vol.  3,  waa  ot'f  (the  press  and  dis- 
tributed Thursday.  The  publica- 
tion is  a  creditable  one,  containing 
articles  on  thrift,  sports,  current 
news,  poems,  personal  items  and 
aslo  a  joke  column. 

On  the  editorial  page  appear 
three  editorials  on  "Lessons  From 
the  ILIfe  of  iBenjamin  KVanklin," 
"Thrift  in  School"  and  '•Thrift  Out 
of  School."  An  article  on  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  the  school  and  a  little, 
farewell  ipoem,  "Goodbye  to  Lin- 
coln," by  Donald  gasman,  are  in- 
cluded. 

Miss  Maude  Williams  is  the  edi- 
tor, with  the  following  assistants:  j 
Stories,  Ebba  Stfiedberg;  poems, 
Donald  Sasman;;  room  activities, 
Elmer  Spencer;  banking  and  thrift, 
Marion  White;  athletics,  Arthur 
Meining;  current  events,  Josephine 
Smith;  personals,  Craig  Halstead; 
junior  Red  Cross,  David  Epstein; 
Boy  Scouts,  Donald  Anderson;  Girl 
Scouts,  Thyra  Thompson;  orches- 
'  tra,  Jessie  Lott;  safety,  Jessie 
Spratt;  Civic  league,  Eunice 
Andres;  jokes,  Trving  Warburton; 
assemblies,  Elmer  Schick,  and  art, 
Manuel  Gonzales. 


"NOW  HE  BELONGS  TO  THE  AGES" 
To  really  know  America's  sixteenth 
president  is  to  visit  the  dramatic 
Abraham  Lincoln  Historical  Center 
in  Sherman  Oaks,  California.  "Mr. 
Lincoln"  still  lives  here— as  a  warm 
human  being,  a  courageous  leader, 
a  revered  symbol  of  the  American 
dream  who  forever  "belongs  to  the 
ages." 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Historical 
Center  is  part  museum,  part  thea- 
tre, part  art  gallery,  part  library. 
Yet  it  is  much  more.  It  is  the  times 
and  life  of  this  great  American,  of 
and  often  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  de- 
signed for  the  enlightenment  and 
enjoyment  of  young  and  old  alike. 
Spend  an  hour  —  or  stay  the  better 
part  of  a  day.  As  a  public  service, 
Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion welcomes  you  to  be  our  guest, 
free  of  charge. 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
HISTORICAL 
CENTER 


AN  EXCITING 

■  ADVENTURE  WITH  HISTORY" 
For  the  first  time,  the  remarkable 
collection  of  Lincolniana  assem- 
bled by  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  is  open  to  public  view. 
This  private  collection,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  West,  is 
now  in  a  new  and  permanent  home: 
the  entire  seventh  floor  of  Lincoln 
Savings  regional  office  tower  in 
Sherman  Oaks. 

Two  major  attractions  are  featured; 
THE  THEATRE 

History  comes  alive  in  this  unique 
43-seat  circular  theatre.  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  debate.  A  cannon 
fires,  and  civil  war  explodes. 
Lincoln  speaks,  and  you  are  there 
—  engulfed  in  stereo  sound  and 
surrounded  by  wide  screen  projec- 
tion and  wax  figures  in  three-di- 
mensional scenes.  Here,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  —  Unforgettabl  e 
American"  lives  again  in  a  memor- 
able 30-minute  production. 

THE  MUSEUM 

Few  have  seen  Lincoln's  personal 
possessions  and  the  historic  docu- 
ments you  may  examine  here  —  his 
stove-pipe  hat  and  a  rare  manu- 
script of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation; priceless  Matthew  Brady 
photographs  and  Civil  War  items. 
Relics  and  documents  on  display 
are  valued  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Hundreds  of  major  books  about 
Lincoln's  life  are  also  available  for 
reading  and  research  in  the  Cen- 
ter's library. 


LOCATION:  Riverside  Drive  at  Woodman  Ave.  in  Sher- 
man Oaks,  California,  on  the  seventh  floor  of  Lincoln 
Savings  tower  building.  It  is  directly  across  from  Bullock's 
Fashion  Sguare,  adjacent  to  the  Ventura  Freeway  at  the 
Woodman  Ave.  offramp. 

ADMISSION :  Free  of  charge.  Free  parking  is  also 
available. 

HOURS:  Open  year-around.  Through  September  10,  the 
Center  is  open  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday-Saturday.  It  is 
closed  only  on  Sunday.  (After  September  10  the  same 
schedule  will  be  in  effect  except  that  Satudays  will  be 
reserved  for  special  groups  on  a  reservation  basis  only.) 

RESERVATIONS:  Schools,  individuals  and  other  com- 
munity groups  may  make  special  arrangements  for  the 
theatre  show  by  calling  Area  Code  (213)  788-5800. 

AND  AT  DISNEYLAND:  Be  sure  to  see  "Great  Moments 
With  Mr.  Lincoln,"  presented  by  Lincoln  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  SHRINE 


A  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  A  Memorial  to  Emory  Ewart  Watch* 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine  was  dedicated  and 
presented  to  the  city  of  Redlands  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Watchorn  on  February  12,  1932  as  a  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  memorial  to  their  son, 
Lieut.  Emory  Ewart  Watchorn,  who  served  in 
World  War  I. 

As  a  youthful  Englishman  Dr.  Watchorn  found 
a  lifetime  inspiration  in  his  reverence  of  Lincoln's 
ideals  and  his  accomplishments.  Later,  as  a  natur- 
alized American  distinguished  in  public  service, 
he  acquired  many  manuscripts,  books  and  treasures 
relating  to  Lincoln  and  his  time.  Desiring  to  per- 
petuate Lincoln's  ideals  and  to  make  this  valuable 
collection  available  to  everyone,  particularly  young- 
people,  Dr.  Watchorn  erected  the  Shrine  in  Red- 
lands. 


George  Grey  Barnard's  magnificent  Carrara 
marble  bust  of  Lincoln  occupies  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  Shrine  designed  by  architect  Elmer  Grey. 
Under  the  domed  ceiling  are  the  colorful  and  richly 
symbolical  murals,  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
artist,  Dean  Cromwell.  There  the  attributes  of 
Lincoln's  character  and  his  immortal  achievements 
are  allegorically  portrayed.  Centering  the  terraced 
wings,  the  sculptured  fountains  designed  by  Merrell 
Gage  are  illuminated  at  night  by  changing  multi- 
colored lights. 

Visitors,  numbering  thousands,  are  attracted 
annually  to  the  Shrine,  many  contributing  new 
material  to  the  collection  of  Lincolniana. 


The  Immortal  Lina 
Inscribed  on  the  Walls 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

— Address  at  Cooper  Institute. 

"Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it 
not  for  themselves;  and,  under  a  just  God,  can  not 
long  attain  it." 

— Address  at  Bloomington,  I'll. 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  born  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

— From  the  Second  Inaugural. 


'In's  Ageless  Wisdom 

of  the  Memorial  Shrine 

"Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part  with  him  when 
he  goes  wrong." 

— Address  at  Peoria,  111. 

"Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is  in  the  spirit 
which  prized  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in 
all  lands  everywhere." 

— Address  at  Edwardsville,  111. 

"I  hold  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  universal 
law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these 

States  is  perpetual  Continue  to  execute  all  the 

express  provisions  of  our  National  Constitution  and 
the  Union  will  endure  forever — it  being  impossible 
to  destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not  provided 
for  in  the  instrument  itself." 

— From  the  First  Inaugural. 
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A  Publication  of 
THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  SHRINE 
Smiley  Park 
Redlaiids,  California 
Open  Daily  Except  Saturdays 
2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 
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This  note  actually  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  December  8,  1864  while  he  was  president 
is  displayed  in  the  lobby  of  our  office  in  Santa 
Rosa.  In  the  note,  President  Lincoln  asked  that 
the  Oath  of  Amnesty  of  December  8,  1863  be 
administered  to  a  Confederate  soldier  who  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  that  the  soldier  then 
be  discharged. 


This  life  mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  done  by 
Sculptor  Leonard  Wells  Volk  in  the  Spring  of 
1860  in  Chicago.  The  mask  took  over  one  hour 
to  dry  and  was  somewhat  painful  when  it  was 
removed  as  it  pulled  out  some  hair  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  temples. 

The  hands  were  also  done  by  Sculptor  Volk  just 
after  Abraham  Lincoln  received  notification  of 
his  nomination  for  President.  Mr.  Volk  asked 
Lincoln  to  hold  something  in  his  right  hand,  so 
Lincoln  went  out  and  cut  off  a  piece  of  broom 
handle  which  you  see  held  in  his  right  hand. 

Life-size  copies  of  the  bust  and  hands  are  dis- 
played in  our  lobby  display  case. 


A  copy  of  the  Pickett  head  plaque  done  in  1876 
is  also  displayed  in  our  Santa  Rosa  office  lobby. 

We  also  have  available  to  interested  individuals 
or  groups  pamphlets  and  pictures  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  All  of  these  will  be  furnished 
without  charge. 

We  welcome  individuals  or  groups  to  visit  our 
office  and  see  our  Lincoln  display  at  any  time. 


